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The Alpine Horn. 
[py maRre 58. Lapp. 


In Switzerland, the Alpine horn 
Sounds oft the far-famed Ranz de Vaches, 


a little closer. What are those children | 


ing, jumping, or bounding along, with eyes | 


ball which a dexterous bit of the bat sent | 





“(6) That this spontaneous activity gen-| that Ihave observed. The Child, through 


ternal interference. 


own personal experience, and therefore ex 


ing? The air rings musically with their | erates happiness because the result is gain-; the spontaneous activity of all his natural 
shouts and joyous laughter. Some are run- l ed by the children’s own efforts, without ex- | forces, is really developing and strengthen- 
What they do them-/| ing them for future use ; he is working out 
like the eagle’s bent upon its prey, after the | selves and for themselves, involving their | his own education. 


“But what do I, who am constituted by 


As sweet to every native ear among them ; others are bending down to- | actly measured by their own capabilities, in- ithe demands of society as the formal educat- 
As the bright fountain’s silvery splash. wards the ring filled with marbles, and en-|terests them. What another, of trained or of these children, learn from the insight 
But it has other uses here, deavoring to dislodge them from their posi-| powers, standing on a different platform of | I have thus gained into their nature? I learn 


When on the mountain’s snowy height, 
(While in the vale the sun is set), 
There only gleams a softened light. 


The herdsman, then, who dwells so high 
Toward the breaking of the morn, 
Within his chattel turns his steps, 
And from its walle takes down his horn. 


And from its trumpet length resounds, 
O’er many a height by man scarce trod, 
From cot to cot in clearest notes, ! 
The eve’s salute, “ Praise the Lord God,” 


The huntsmen from the peaks around 
Take down their horns and sing it back ; 
The peaceful strain like healing falls 
On many & lonely Alpine track. 


Then silence reigning in their homes, ~ 
The herdsmen all kneel down to pray ; 
For common good they only ask, 
In this, their simple, reverent way. ° 


And from the horn they call again, 
It echoes far from height to height, 
Upon the air in cadence sweet, 
The dear home phrase, “ Good night, Good night.” 


Now to their rest they calmly go, 
That God will hold them in his hand, 
In faith they sleep, and may he keep 
These mountaineers of Switzerland. 


‘ee J 


Kindergarten Department. 





But we are still only standing on the cir- 
cumference of FRG=BEIL’s expansive idea of 
education. Let us now enter within the 
circle, and make our way te the centre. In 
order to do this effectually, let us form a con- 
ception of the genesis of the idea—an idea 
not less distinguished by its originality as a 


theory than by its far-extending practical 
issues, 


tion ; others are running triendly races with 
their hoops ; others again, with arms !aid | 


from eyes and lips. I hear what they say, | 
it is simply expressed, amusing, generally 
intelligent, and often even witty. But there | 
isa small group of children yonder. They 
seem eagerly intent on some subject. What | 
is it? Isee one of them has taken a fruit 
from his pocket. He is showing it to his fel- 
lows. They look at it and admire it. It is 
newtothem. They wish to know moreabout 
it—to handle, smeli, and taste it. The owner 
gives it into their hauds ; they feel and smell, 
but do not taste it. They give it back to the) 
owner, his right to it being generally adritt- | 
ed He bites it, the rest looking eagerly on 
to watch the result. His face shows that he | 
likes the taste ; his eyes grow brighter with 
satisfaction. The rest desire to make his ex- 
perience their own} He sees their desire, | 
breaks or cuts the fruit in pieces, which he 
distributes among them. He adds to his own 


j} attracts the attention of the group, which 


ment—this exhibition of spontaneous energy 
—really mean? To me it seems to havea 
profound meaning. 

It means— 

“(1) That there is an immense external 


| advancement, does for them, is comparatively 


uninteresting. It such a person, from what- 


ference. 
“Such, then, appear to be the manifold 
meanings of the boundless spontaneous act- 
ivity that I witness. But what name, after 
all, must I give to the totality of the phen- 
omena exhibited before me? I must call 
them play. Play, then, is spontaneous act- | 
ivity ending in the satisfaction of the natural | 
desire of the child fot pleasure—for happi- 
ness. Play is the natural, the uppropriate | 
business and occupation of the child left to his 
own resources. The child that does not play, 
is not a perfect child. He wants something 
—sense, organ, limb, or generally what we | 
imply by the term health—to make up our 
idea: of achild. ‘ihe healthy child plays— | 
plays continually—cannot but play. 
“But has this instinct for play no deeper 
significance ? Is it appointed by the Supreme 
Being merely to fill up time ?—merely to 


bodily organs, and with;this use gains health 


merely to end in itself? No! I see now that 
it is the constituted means for the unfolding | 
ecatters in all directions. Let me now con- | of all the child’s powers. It is through play | ment ;—they are always walking or running, 
sider. What doce all this manifold move- that he learns the use of his limbs, of all his | jumping, hopping, tossing their limbs about, 


and strength. Through play he comes to| 


this—that I must educate them in conform- 
ity with that nature. I must continue, not 


across each other’s shoulders, are quietly | ever motive, interferes with their spontan-| supersede, the course already begun? my 
walking and talking together upon some / cous activity, he arrests the movement of | ewn course must be based upon it. 
matter in which they evidently have a com- | their forces, quenches their interest, at least recognize and adopt the principles involved 
mon interest. Their natural fun gushes out | for the moment; and they resent the inter-| in it, and frame my laws of action according- 


I must 


ly, Above all, I must not neutralize and 
deaden that spontaneity which is the main. 
spring of all the machinery; I must rather 
encourage it, while ever opening new fields 
for its exercise, and giving it new directions. 
Play, spontaneous play, is the education of 
little children ; but it is not the whole of 
their education. Their life is not to be made 
up of play. Can I not then even now grad- 
ually transform their play into work, but 
work which shall look like play _—work 
which shall originate in the same or similar 
impulses, and exercise the same energies as I 
see employed in their own amusements and 
occupations? Play, however, isa random, 
desultory education. It lays the essential 


| basis; but it does not raise the superstruct- 


ure. it requires to be organized for this 
purpose, but so organized that the super. 
structure shall be strictly related and con- 


pleasure by sharing in theirs. Suddenly a);.... on occasion for fruitless exercise ?— | formed to the original lines of the founda. 
loud shout from some other part of the ground | 


tion. 
“I see that these children delight in move- 


and moreover, they are pleased with rhy- 
thmical movement. I can contrive mo- 


know the external world, the physical quali- | tives and means for the same exercise of the 
tiesof the objects whica surround him, their | jimbs, which shall result in increased phys- 
motions, action, and re-action upon each oth-| ical power, and consequently in health— 


. knowledge of education, as a means for 


. any check upon their movements. 


development and expansion of energy of 
various kinde—physical, intellectual, and 
moral. Limbs, senses, lungs, tongues, minds, 
hearts, are all at work—all co-operating to 
produce the general effect. 

“ That activity—doing—is the common 
characteristic of this development of force. 

“(8) That spontaneity—absolute freedom 
from outward control—appears to be both 
impulse and law to the activity, 

“(4) That the harmonious combination 
and interaction of spontaneity and activity 
constitute the happiness which is apparent. 
The will to do prompts the doing ; the doing 
reacts on the will. 

“(5) That the resulting happiness is in- 
dependent of the absolute value of the excit- 
ing cause. Ait of stick, a stone, an apple, 
a marble, a hoop, ® top, as soon as they be- 


i” Let us imagine to ouiselves FR@BEL, after 
profoundly studying human nature in gene- 
ral, both in books and life, and minutely ob 
serving and studying the nature of children ; 
in possession, too, of a large theoretical 


waking the best of that nature ; and, at the 
same time, impressed with a sorrowful con- 
viction, founded partly on his own experience, 
that most of what is called education, is not 
only unnatural, but anti-natural, as failing 
to-reach the inner being of the child, and 
even counteracting and thwarting its spon- 
taneous development,—let us, I say, imagine 
FREBEL, thus equipped as an observer, tak- 
ing his place amidst a number of children 
disporting themselves in the open air without 


Alter looking on the pleasant scene awhile, 
he breaks out into a soliloquy :— “What ex- 
uberant life! What immeasureable enjoy- 
ment ! What unbounded activity! What an 
evolution of physical forces! What a harmony 

* between the inner and the outer life! What 


value. 


come objects of interest, call out the activities 
of the whole being quite as effectually as if 
they were matters of the greatest intrinsic 
It is the action upon them—the 


er, and the relation of these phenomena to 
himself; a knowledge which forms the basis 
of that which will be permanent stock for 
life. Through play, involving associateship 
and combined action, he begins to recognize 
moral relations, to feel that he cannot live 
for himself alone, that he is a member of a 
community, whose rights he must acknowl. 
edge if his own are to be acknowledged. In 
and through play, moreover, he learns to 
contrive means for securing his ends ; to in- 
vent, construct, discover, investigate, to bring 
by imagination the remote near, and, further, 
to translate the language of facts into the 
language of words, to learn the convention 
| alities of his mother tongue. Play, then, I 
| see, is the means by which the entire being 
of the child developes and grows into power, 
and, therefore, does not end in itself. 





shall train the children to a conscious and 
measured command of their bodily functions, 
and at the same time be accompanied by the 
attraction of rhythmical sound through 
song or instrument. 
“I see that they use their senses; bat 
merely at the accidental solicitation of sure 
rounding circumstances, and therefore im- 
perfectly. I can contrive means for a defin- 
| ite education of the senses, which shal! result 
in increased quickness of vision, hearing, 
touch, &c. I can train the purblind eye to 
take note of delicate shades of dolor, the dull 
ear to appreciate minute differences of sound 
“I see that they obsérve; but their obser- 
vations are for the most part transitory and 
| indefinive, and often, therefore, comparatively 
nnfruitful. I can contrive means for concen- 
trating their attention by exciting curiosity 


“But an agency which effects results and interest, and educate them in the art of 
like these, is an education agency ; and Play, opvserving. They will thus gain clear and 
therefore, devolves into education ; education 
which is independent of the formal teacher, 


definite perceptions, bright images in the 
place of blurred ones, will learn to recognize 


which the child virtually gains for and by | this difference between complete and incom- 


doing something with them—that invests 
them with interest. 











happiness, health, and strength | Let me Jook himself. This, then, is the outcome of all) plete Knowledge, and gradually advance 
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rom the stage of merely knowing to that of 
knowing that they know. 

“T ace that they invent and construct ; 
but often awkwardly and aimlessly. I can 
avail myself of this instinct, and open to it a 
definite field of action. I shall prompt them 
to invention, and train them in the art of con- 
struction. The materials I shall use for this 
end, will be simple ; but in combining them 
together for a purpose, they will employ not 
only their knowledge of form, but their im- 
agination of the capabilities of form. In 
various ways I shall prompt them to invent, 
construct, contrive, imitate, and in doing so 
develope their nascent taste for symmetry 
and beauty. 

“And so in respect to other domaius of 
that child-action which we call play, I see 
that I can make these domains also my own. 
I can convert children’s activities, energies, 
amusements, occupations, all that goes by 
the name of play, into instruments for my 
purpose, and, therefore, transform play into 
work, This work will be education in the 
true sense of the term: The conception of it 
ag such I have gained from the children them- 
selves. They have taught me how I am to 
teach them.” 

And now FRaBEL decends from the imag- 
inary platform where he has been holding 
forth solong. I have endeavored, in what 
has proceded, to give you as clear a notion 
as I could of the genesis of his root-idea ; and 
I may say, in passing, that it is well for you 
that I, and not Frasev himself, have been 
the expositor; for anything more cloudy, in- 
volved, obscure, and mystical than Fra 
BEL’s own style of writing can hardly be 
conceived. It has been my task to keep the 
clouds out of sight, and admit upon the scene 
only the genial light which breaks out from 
between them.—PavYne. 
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The Schoolmaster Abroad. 


THE “handsome Western city of St. Louis 
was my abiding place for two weeks dur- 
ing the pleasant month ‘of May. Before 
reaching the city I had often heard of its fine 
schools and splendid public buildings, but 
upon afrival within its limits, that which I 
saw far exceeded my anticipations. A glimpse 
of the Mississippi River, the father of waters, 
had always filled a place in my fancy from 
earliest childhood ; and asI stood upon the 
bridge midway of the river, glancing up and 
down upon the muddy surface of the mighty 
torrent, I felt that I too, like De Soto, could 
gaze with prayerful admiration on the scene 
before me. Its turgid’waters have and will 
be my drink during my sojourn, and I fancy 
(and perhaps ’tis only fancy) that I teel strong- 
er, healthier, happier from indulging freely 
of it, as it fountains forth on every hand sub- 
servient tothe wants of all. 

Great, grand and’glorious stream | Thou 
art surely an artery of life, ot health and of 
joy to'‘our country’ and its ‘people. 

The bridge that spanr the river deserves 
an attentive observation from the visitor. 
The unique design, the purpose it fulfills so 
completely, and the expensiveness of the 
structure render it one of the most daring 
and wonderful pieces of engineering in the 
country. 

The superstracture is supported by steel 
tubular arches, eight in number, joined to- 
gether by a network of braces, the arches be- 
ing four above and four below and twelve 
feet apart. 

The piers were sunk ninety feet below the 
bed of the river, and one hundred and feet 
below the surface of the water. Work be- 
gan in March of 1869, and the final test was 
applied in July, 1874. 

The bridge is built in two stories, the lower 
one for the double car track, and the upper 
one is divided into carriage ways, two-horse 
car tracks, divided from which, by an iron 
railing, are two walks for footmen, 

The length ot the bridge is five thousand 
feet, the width fifty-four feet, The total cost 








of the structure is estimated at nine million 
dollars. 

The city is about two miles wide and ten 
long. Thereare fifty well-built and hand- 
some-looking school-houses, each three stories 
high, containing twelve large rooms, seating 
about sixty pupilseach. The plan of build- 
ing is about the same throughout the city, 
the width and length of each being nearly 
equal, There is a large hall extending from 
front to rear of each house, on every fivor, 
with a front stairway to reach each floor, for 
the girls, and arear stairway for the boys. 
There are four class or assembly rooms on 
each floor, two on either side of the hall. The 
boys and girls are educated together in the 
some rooms, and the discipline is unexcep- 
tionable ; in truth being the best that I have 
seen in any Western town. 

The rooms measure, generally, twenty-five 
feet wide and thirty feet long. Each room is 
supplied with four or five windows, 44¢ feet 
wide and nine feet long, and furnished with 
venetian blinds. There are also ventilators 
to each room sufficient to keep up a plentiful 
supply of fresh air. The latest improved 
school furniture is found in all the schools, 
and the pupils do all their work in their own 
room, and are not marched out to write in 
any other room, as in some of the schools ot 
Eastern cities. 

The teachers (all being ladies except the 
principals) are active, healthy and contented 
looking professionals. There is a great deal 
of vitality in ihe schools of St. Louis, and 
very little or none of the stiffness or formal- 
ity of the East. You go in, and feel at home. 
As I passed through the schools from day to 
day I heard not that sharp, loud steam-whis- 
tle tone of voice from the teachers that is so 
much in vogue in the schools of the East. 
Here teachers are trained by the Principals, 
as well as by the volition of self-respect, to 
teach in amiableness and love. It would be 
the golden age among the schools of our land 
if all stood upon the same platform of discip- 
line as the schools of St. Louis. 

Let me give an illustration: While stand- 
ing one day in a hallway of one of the most 
prominent schools of the East, the children 
were going out in “ Dead March” style, and 
the lady principal, while watching the exit 
froma certain point, detected a step a little 
too hasty to suit her idea of motion, when 
suddenly I was startled by an explosive sound 
of voice proceeding from her lips much re- 
sembling the angry shriek of a wild-cat. I 
turned to look in the direetion of this unusual 
sound, when I saw, with sorrow and dis- 
gust, the principal seize a dear sweet little 
girl by the arm and swing her rudely from 
the line, compelling the frightened child to 
retire into the room until she could fulfill her 
threats of abuse and chastisement. 

Now for the sequel : Just one year after 
that sad exhibition of spleen in that public 
school, I met a young lady in one of the 
Western schools, and who accosted me, ask- 
ing if 1 did not visit a certain school of the 
East, at the same time remarking, “I saw 
you there.” I acknowledged the fact, when 
the young lady mentioned that particular 
principal's name, saying, “I was her pupil 
for two years, and oh! how I hated her!” 
Yes, the discipline of that school was fune- 
real, and the conduct of that principal syn- 
onymous thereto, all that afternoon. 

How sensibly different is that to what I 
saw a short time ago in a large and flourish- 
ing public school of this part of the country. 
While taking a survey of the premises be- 
fore entering, I little suspected so much hap- 
piness reigned within, and was agreeably sur- 
prised to see the little folks looking eo bright 
and cheery. 

It was just the opening of school in the 
morning, and the pupils were singing with 
& great deal of power a pretty song about the 
Spring ; all felt at home -amid those kind 
teachers, and the little fellows and the little 
girls were sending all their spirit into the 
melody, as I quietly took a seat atthe request 
of the head teacher, 





“Now, children, you sang that so well, 
suppose you sing a song for me, pleasantly 
asked the principal. “I want you to sing 
that beautiful hymn, ‘ Nearer my God, to 
Thee.’” Instantly every face lightened up, 
and every little heart joyfully bounded to 
the request of their loving friend as the sweet 
chimes of “ Bethany’”’ welled out in childish 
voice of that hallowed and prayerful song : 

“ There let the way appear, 
Steps unto heaven; 
All that thou sendest me, 
In mercy given. 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to thee 
Nearer to thee !” 
I could not be lunga frigid spectator in 
that place, where all was warmth and enthu- 
siasm, and so the magnetism of the occasion 
drew me into the vortex of melody as we 
mingled our voices together. God bless such 
teachers ! 

“Now children, afew moments of calis- 

thenics, just to get yourselves in the right 


trim, and then I'll let you go to your lessons,’. 


said the principal. 

Not a word was spokenas a little girl 
seated herself at the piano and played alively 
march, while the exercise drill went on 
splendidly in time tothe music. Every mo- 
tion was as precise asa well drilled regiment 
and the concert of action was so decided and 
marked as to make the room fairly tremble ; 
indeed, before I was aware of it, I felt my- 
self carried irresistibly into the influence of 
those healthful movements of soul and body, 
and then and there, for the first time in my 
life, did I experience the joyous glow of flesh 
and spirit that accompanies the school-room 
calisthenic drill. I would have shouted hur- 
rah ! had I been somewhere else at that aus- 
picious moment. 

Fifteen minutes, I was told, were daily 
employed thus at the opening of the school, 
and right profitably too, I should judge. A 
tew moments afterward, in conversation with 
this lady, she stated that she had visited 
some of the New York city schools, and spoke 
in the highest praise of them. “ However,” 
she suid,‘ that in one or two she observed 
what appeared to her mindto be too much 
discipline. The comfort and happiness of the 
children were sacrificed to discipline. I no- 
ticed that young children were obliged to sit 
in constrained positions until it became ps- 
itively painful to behold it, and dreadfully 
severe to them to endure it. The slightest 
movement to ease a cramped member, the 
lifting of a finger to scratch an ear, or the 
winkling of an eye became offences too grave 
to be passed over, or pardoned on the part of 
the teacher. 

“ Not so in my school,” said this lady in a 
triumphant tone ; “ not so in my school ; the 
health and comfort and happiness of my pup- 
ils first and always. I feel for them as if 
they were my own. I have a tender sympa- 
thy for all, and they like their school so well 
that you could not hire them to stay away a 
single day.” 

The kindergartens were my next point of 
observation. There are several in St. Louis 
conncted with the public schools, A stranger 
to them would be surprised at the quality of 
skill displayed and the versatility of their 
infantile minds. 

Folios of designs and inventions were ex- 
hibited by their trainers, the work of the 
pupils, that certainly showed the proficiency 
as well as the patience employed by them to 
fan into flame the spark of genius that lay 
dormant within. ‘ 

I bent over and asked one pretty little cher- 
ub, “ What are you making?’ “ A church!” 
was the hearty response, the mind still guid- 
ing the manual effort. ‘ 

“ And what are you making with those 
sticks, my little cupid ?” lasked of another. 
With a smile all over his upturned tace and 
with his blue eyes glistening with supreme 
delight, he shouted, “ A stable !” 

In such pleasant nurseries the young mind 
expands, and when in the course of time they 
are transplanted to other training depart- 





ments heir progression is rapid and definite. 
Male principals of St. Louis receive from 
$10 to $11 per day salary ; female principals 
from $6 to $10 ; assistant teachers from $3 1, 
$4 50. There is no compensation during 
vocation, which begins about the middle of 
June and continues till the first Monday of 
September. Every school is entitled to tak, 
one Friday in May to indulge ina picnic, 
which is certainly commendable. So severa) 
achools club together,and away they go to 
the green fields and inviting shades of t}, 
torests to frolic in rural delight and juvenil. 
felicity. JOHN OAKLEy, 


“D6 


Thoughts Suggested from Experi. 
ence. 


Teaching is a profession, not a stepping. 
stone by which to attain some chosen occupa. 
tion. It is a real live, active, eneagetic work, 
with minds to guide, and not machines— 
minds to be taught to observe, inquire, rea. 
son, comprehend and investigate for them. 
selves, not to make entire dependence upon 
the instructor as to what shall be said, but to 
be so directed that they of themselves wil! 
make actual progress, even when the stimu. 
lating powers is removed, 

It is opening the way and leading them to 
see and realize thereis more to be known, 
and that this new knowledge to them, when 
acquired, becomes a part of themselves to be 
enjoyed and disposed ot as their own. The 
teacher is the principal medium through 
which this must be accomplished, he being 
the one, except in few instances, in whose 
hands and funder whose control the mind 
must be developed ; hence the necessity of his 
having definite and clear ideas of the subject 
to be presented, of introducing questions a 
droitly, pertaining to the matter at hand in 
such a manner as not do the work for the pu- 
pils, but to guide their thoughts, yet have 
them do the thinking. 

One of the prevailing evils of the present 
day, is, that the teacher takes the entire re- 
sponsibility, he prepares himself quite thor. 
oughly on the various topics to be presented, 
or his favorite topic, as the case may be, he 
preparing himself for some special pursuit, 
and appears before his class very learnedly, 
and exhibits a quite a degree of eloquence in 
his delivery. The pupils gaze with wonder 
and astonishment at the grand display, but of 
the meaning all this superfluity, have but 
few ideas. They are hearers because tliy 
mast be, but not receivers, for the meaning 
is beyond their comprebension. 

Another class of workers in this vocation 
does not carry this method of presenting sub 
ject matter quite so far, but introduce occa 
sionally a question, increasing the attention 
and interest of those possessing the greatest 
amount of mental strength, while the less 
brilliant become uneasy and restless, Hav- 
ing in view that that form should be adopted 
which will produce the ‘greatest amount of 
good tothe greatest number. Both of these 
methods are objectionable. 

The true teacher cannot fail to realize at 
the close of the recitation, if it has been an 
hour profitably spent, for the real advance- 
ment of his pupils, or whether the attraction 
has been to himeelf rather than_to the ac- 
quiring of new ideas. 

Each day’s work should leave the learner 
with a broader field of observation, and addi 
tional strength for overcoming new, diflicul- 
ties. 

Thn skillful iustructor will be in sympathy 
with his pupils, inducing the more stupid to 
activity, restraining evil, and giving encour- 
agement to that which is right and just, and 
in so doing materially aid in the more per 
fect development of the coming generation. 

He mast be a watchman, noting and leat- 
ing the child to observe little errors, to cor 
rect his own, and in so doing acquire a prac 
tical knowledge. 

There is a class of teachers whose aim '* 
to please, to make a show, who work on the 
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surface, weakening the child’s mind, ineveaa | 


of aiding it in acquiring strength and vigor. 
To this élass properly belong those whose 
bodies are in the school-room, but whose 
minds are restive, because out of their natu- 
ral element. It would be well for the future 
prosperity of our country if this class of 
school workers should hesitate in their ap- 
parent labors, and conscientiously ask them- 
selves what they are doing for the future ad- 
vancement of society. 
ELIzABETH RasE, 
Critic in Intermediate Department. 
State Normal and Training School, 
Cortland, N. Y. ; 
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Reading. 








1. Reading is a mechanical means, one of 
several means, of gaining knowledge and | 
ideas. Writing is one mechanical means of | 
conveying knowledge or ideas to others, as | 


well as a means of recording them for either | 


others or ourselves. What is the educational 
value of either? There is a high sense, in 
which it may be contended that he who can 
read easily, intelligently, appreciatively,| 
pleasurably, even one valuable book, espe- 
cially if he can read it aloud with due “ em- 
phasis and discretion,” correct intonation and 
utterance at once expressive and impressive ; 
and who further can give written form to his 
thoughts and knowledge, if, that is, we take 
writing to mean not merely penmanship, but 
what is called composition also—may be said 
to have received no mean or narrow, though 
it may still be a defective education. But it 
is obvious that we are here concerned with 
such measure of the powers of reading and 
of penmanship, as is commonly obtained in 
our cheap ‘and general schools. Now, the 
first thing that strikes us is, that they are at 
most, not knowledge,but means of knowledge. 
They are no more knowledge or education, 
as has often been said, than a knife, fork, 





}and the harrow, the mode of using them re- 
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Let prise the sweet anthem pro - 


The songs of the reapers re - 
While thousands believe in the 
Let praise the sweet anthem pro - 
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1. Let i en the song, And swell the har-mo-ni-ous lyre, 
2. The earth with rich ver-dure is crown'd, The fruits in their fullness ap - ‘ 
3. The sound of the gos-pel is heard; The scriptures their treasures un - fold, 
* 4 Let grat-i - tude wak-en the song, And swell the har- mo-ni-ous lyre, 
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measur'd un-speak-a- bly great, 
knowledge and vir-tue in - crease, 
heart and the conscience to bind, 
ev -er acknowledge His hand, 















And joy ev- ery bo-som in - spire! What fa - vors a-round us have flow'd, Q Un - 
And plen-ty en-rich-es the year; The bless-ings of Free-dom are ours, And 
More precious than sil- ver or gold; No fierce per - se - cu - tions a - rise, The 
And joy ev- ery bo-som in - spire! A na- tion so fa- vor'd of God, Should 
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man in his fall-en es - tate! 

live with the na-tions at peace. 
weakest be -liev-er may find. 
gos-pel to ev-ery land. oa 


By Heav'n in rich mer-cy bestow'd On 

N@ foe is im -vad-ing our shores, We 

The wis-dom which Heav'n supplied, The 

Should send His sal-va-tion a - broad, His 
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dullness associated with ability to read and 
write. But it may be said that a knife, fork 
and plate are instruments not for gaining a 
dinner, but for helping us to consume it when 
gained ; whereas reading and perhaps writing 
are instruments for actually gaining know- 
ledge. Let us grant that they are tools for 
gaining knowledge ; they are not ‘crop, but 
plow and harrow. Now, given the plow and 


mains to be taught; the disposition to use 
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carried far enough to render their use either | treme. Ina school in Hampshire some girls 
easy or pleasant, and the power gradually | read, with rather unusualJoorrectness a de 
decays. For, in the third place— scription ofa crab. They are asked if any 

8. A knowledge of the sounds and ferms of | of them had ever seen acrab. Aftera pause 
the letters, the syllables and words made up lone girl acknowledged her having seen a 
by the letters, is too commonly confounded | crab ; but, on inquiry, it appeared that it was 


and plate constitute a dinner. Given the! them remains to.be taught; the disposition 
dinner—the knife, fork, and plate are useful to use remains to be encouraged. Neither 


with knowledge of the things read about, 
with the taking in of the ideas verbally ex- 
pressed. An extreme instance may be given. 
The late Principal Baird, of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, reported that on an official visit 


.which he made to some schools in the remote 


highlands and islands of Scotland, he was 


a crab apple she had seen, and it never had 
occurred to her that the description did not 
at all fit the object supposed to be described ! 
So, after reading about the straining out of 
gnats, and the swallowing of camels, one of 
the pupils, being asked what was the great 
sin of the Pharisees, answered, not hypoc- 


in enabling us to deal with it. But, though | 
the combination is best, it is better to have | 
the dinner without the implements, than the 
implements without the dinner. That the 
two can be separated is undeniable ; enter 
it is quite possible, though not common, to 
find a man shrewd, sagacious, even well in- 
formed, who can neither write nor read ; and 
it is not only possible but very common to 


find the grossest ignorance and the greatest 
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of these things follows inevitably from the 
mere conferring of the ‘tools, the workman 
may still be unskillful, or indolent, or both. 
To give a man a loom is one thing; to teach 
him to weave well and industriously is quite 
another thing. 

2. That the power of reading and of writ- 
ing often rusts unused, if it is not wholly lost, 
through neglect and apathy after leaving 
school. The attainments are not usually 
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greatly surprised and pleased by the fluency | risy, but “eating camels.” These are de- 
and correctness with which the children read | tached examples of misapprehension of the 
some verses from the New Testament in Eng- | things for which the equivalent words are 
lish. He ventured to put some question, and | given: but thousands escape detection, and, 
then discovered that the children knew no- | whether it is through the eye or through the 
thing whatever of English, that they spoke | ear that the words reach the sensorium, it is 
Gaelic solely, and that they read the English |a sad truth that in innumerable cases they 
words aloud, by imitation, as mere sounds, | excite no ideas, or false ideas. 
without any sense to which they could be| 4. Reading is but one means, if in the long 
echo. Let me cite another instance Jess ex- | run, the most important, for acquiring know- 
ledge. The radical fallacy is in supposing 


that no knowledge or improvement is ob- 














ords and Music by Ricuarp Storrs Wiis, | tainable except from books, and the result is 

a Mareato, Allegro moderato. a $- P ¥ _ By per. Wu. A. Poxp & Co. the confounding of means with ends, A child 
p25, J SS to— t,._, | -—_-_ - f— {—_.- a is a living, restless, never-ceasing interroga- 
(guar = rar esis as + e|2 {= t cas |tor, “ perpetually wanting to know, you 
1. Anthem of Li-berty, Solemn and Grand, Wake in thy loftiness, Sweep thro’ the land! Light in each breast anew _| Know,” perpetually asking, What tand how? 

2. Spir- it of u-ni-ty, Po- tent di-vine, Come in thy kindliness, All hearts entwine! Prove to our en - e - mies pescalagerestanar gla -qypadinang above all (as I 

3. of our Fore! Pass thro’ the land, Cloth’d in full majesty, ‘Ter-ri-ble, grand ! Fright from their lurking place | have observed with some surprise) why ? 

4. Come kindly trin-i-ty, Noblest and best : ‘Faith, Hope and Charity,” Rule in each breast! Faith in our Father-land, perpetually putting all around it “to the 
Leatnneiiend x — , > g— of _v.ct $ g >. ie Hans question.” This is to nurses and parents and 
= bea i= — a oe eee fe te Se ee et ee | teachers a disturbing, fatiguing and exaspe- 
ae Ol ee ee ee —— oo. tae — a Cc? — rating process, apd questions are commonly 


— discouraged, or evaded, if.not forbidden. 
“Children ought not to ask questions ;’ 





“ children should be seen, not heard ;” such 
are the ethics of the nursery. I willingly al- 
























! Fling out the flag a-gain, Star - ry and bright! 


low for the difficulty of at once carrying on, 
at least in school, a continuous course of 
teaching with many pupils simultaneously, 
and of caring for individual differences of 
mental state. But principles do not cease to 
be principles because their application is dif- 
| feult ; and it cannot be doubted that one in- 


the folds abroad Ban - ner of light! 


of Lib- er - ty, Soar to the light! 


will de - fend! 





bove songs are fromthe ‘CENTENNIAL ScHOOL SINGER, published by Biglow & Main. 


telligent answer to such a question asa child 
will ask and st the time when it asks it, 
when its interest is aroused and the mental 
soil is prepared, does more good, has more 

| suggestive and stimulative power than pages 
Fee, te | of “ useful knowledge” which are not en rap 
port with the child’s mental state, and which 

respond to nothing then active within its 

little brain. A child of average health and 

| capacity sucks in knowledge at every pore; 
its craving for knowledge is truly insatiable. 

| It is as natural,” says Quintilian, tor the 
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human mind to learn as for the bird to fly, or 
the fish to swim.” But many who spend 
dreary years in seeking the power to read 
Quintilian in the original, and most frequent- 
Iy without succeeding in the endeavor, tell 
us a very different tale. The youthful mind 
they say, is averse from knowledge, that is, 
what they cali knowledge, or, at best, indif- 
ferent to it, and it must be artificially coaxed 
or bribed, or threatened into the semblance 
of interest. A child eagerly examines every 
object around it, or, in lack of objects, then 
the pictures or images of objects. But be- 
tween the child and nature we interpose an 
opaque medium called a book, and we expect 
the child to profit by symbols which to us, 
indeed, are full of meaning, but which to it 
are mysteries, whose significance it is slow 
to discover. Pedants snort disdainfully at 
the thought of teaching science to children. 
Yet what is science, in great part, butjobser- 
vation methodized? A child cannot be easily 
kept from observing and even from general- 
izing. The question is whether it shall do 
both ignorantly, of its own wild fancy, or 
under the guidance of maturer judgment and 
ampler knowledge. As all children, not 
wholly stupefied by the compression and dis- 
tortion of the school, form for themselves a 
kind of science, draw inferences and make 
generalizations, probably erroneous, certainly 
incomplete, shall they be left without guid- 
ance, a8 without encouragement ? 

Even attempts to teach ecience are often 
marred by confounding it with literary or 
verbal knowledge, Nature is treated on the 
system of the Eton Latin grammar. Techni- 
cal names and lists of genera and species are 
committed to memory without due explana- 
tion of the grounds of distinction. Behold a 
catechism for the young, entitled “ First 
Lessons in Physiology.” All the knowledge 
runs freely from the pupil, when tapped by 
the teacher witha question. The teacher 
says: “ How many varieties of absorption 
are there, aad namethem?”’ The pupil an- 
swers: “ Interstitial, cutaneous, recremen- 
titial, respiratory, venous, excrementitial and 
lacteal.” Such are the new husks upon which 
babes are fed! ‘Without a revolution in 
method no mere change of {subject can do 
much good. 

5. Again, the learning of the art of read- 
ing, being treated as an end, is made much 
more difficult than it needs to be. The let- 
ters are taught by their names, not by their 
sounds ; in the arbitrary order of the organs 
by which they are pronounced. Spelling is 
still taught by means of columns of long, 
hard, unconnected words, selected for their 
very difficulty and rarity,to be learned by 
rote, er, a8 is said with unconscious irony, 
‘by heart.” Then the process of teaching 
to read begins too early, as it is continued too 
long. I know well the difficulty in a school, 
where the minds of the pupils may be, nay, 
must be, in different stages of development ; 
still, the first thing being to rouse an appe- 
tite for knowledge, and second to gratify 
it when roused, all attempts to reverse this 
order, or even to anticipate its evolution, 
must be injurious. A child that, eager to 
hear a story over again, puts to its ear the 
book in which it is told, is in a fair way of 
learning to read swiftly, easily, gladly. Be- 
fore it reaches that stage, the instruction 
might have been tedious and ineffectual. 
These are but hints which it is impossible 
here to follow out in detail. 

6. Then,what is the literature by means of 
which reading is too often*taught ? In Scot- 
land, still, the shorter Catechism of the West- 

minster Assembly of Divines (in my boyhood 
I used to wonder what the longer could pos- 
sibly be) has prefixed to it an alphabet which 
is learned as a preliminary to plunging into 
the depths of Calvinistic divinity!! In many 
Scotch schools the Bible is almost the only 
reading book ; the junior and senior classes 
are called respectively the Testament class 
and the Bible class. I have heard of a boy so 
taught who, having been asked by his mother 
to read a passage ina newspaper, was syd- 


denly roused from his monotonous chaunt by 
a box on the ear, accompanied by these words: 
“ How dare ye, ye scoundrel, read the. news- 
paper With the Bible twang ?” 

7. With such a spirit in the school, is it 
wonderful that the whole teaching should 
have a narcotic tendency, that it should crush 
intelligence and breed disgust, weariness, 
hatred of allstudy? One inspector of schools 


pretty accurately by the pupils’ faces how 
long they had been at school. The longer 
the period, the more stupid, vacant and ex- 
pressionless the face. Another school inspec- 
tor has told me that, when examining a class 
in the Acts of the Apostles, he asked, ‘“‘ Why 
did the eunuch go away rejoicing ?” the an- 
swer frankly was, “ Please sir, because Phil- 
lip had a done o’ teaching on him.” What 
hours of weariness and waste are summed 
up inthis brief story! Such teaching de- 
feats its own end; the power to read is 
gained at the cost of a desire to read. This, 
if, in spite of false quantity, I may adapt the 
words of the Roman poet, is “ propter legen- 
dum legendi perdere causas,” for the sake of 
reading to lose that which makes reading to 
be desired. 

8. Lastly, it ought never to be forgotten 
that the power to read does not in the least 
determine the use to which it is to be put. 
What will be the nature of the books or 
journals read? How much of mischievous, 
not tospeak of idle, literature is there in the 
world that must all find readers, admirers, 
purchasers! With the diffusion of the mere 
power of reading, without intellectual and 
moral culture, must we not expect that this 
sort of literature will be multiplied? The 
increased numbers of cheap “ sporting” pa- 
pers, of papers devoted to police reports, with 
coarse and exciting woodcuts, and of the lit- 
erary masterpieces of the “ singing saloon,” 
have of late attracted notice. Nay, the power 
to read and write, arms with greater force 
the disposition for evil, as well as that for 
good. In every wicked enterprise such at- 
tainments are helps to its success. It used 
to be argued that writing ought not to be 
taught to the people, lest it should lead to 
the commission of forgery, or other fraud ; 
but this sort of argument, if futile against 
teaching to write, supplies a reason why the 
power of writing, or of reading, should be as- 
sociated with such training and guidance as 
will tend to insure its beneficial employ- 
ment. 





The Wild Honey-Bee. 


WILD bees are abundant in India, the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago, Crete, and 
all the Greek islands, the west coast of Africa, 
andthroughout America. Those in the Unit- 
ed States are all ef foreign origin. 
were none west of the Mississipi before 1797, 
nor in California before 1850 ; and the Indians 
call the Bee the white man’s fly. In regions 
where wild bees abound, bee hunting is a dis- 
tinct and important business, pursued by pro- 
fessional hunters or experts. In Africa, In- 
dia, and the Indian islands, the hunter is 
unerringly guided toa bee-tree by a bird of 
the cuckoo family.4Wells’s “Explorations 
in Hondaras” states that in Central America 
wild swarms generally establish themselves 
in the hollow limbs of trees ; these are re- 
moved to the porches of the houses, and are 
there suspended by thongs; in this primitive 
way large quantities of honey and wax are 
obtained. The honey of some of these 
swarms is stored in wax-bags two or more 
inches long, ranged along the hive in rows, 
while the brood-cells occupy the centre of the 
hive. In Timor and other Indian islands 
there is a wild bee that builds huge honey- 
combs, of semicircular form, and often three 
or four feet in diameter, which are suspended 
in the open air, from the under side of the 
uppermost branches of the highest trees. 
These the hunter takes by climbing to them, 
holding a smoking torch under them to 
stupefy or drive away the bees, and then cut- 





declared thatin certain schools he could tell | © 


) History in a concise and exceekingly interesting form. 
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Teaching a Serious Business. 


If we were living in the midst of infidelity 
there would be no excuse for our wondering 
at the indifference manifested by parents in 
regard to the condition of our common 
schools, and the problem of universal educa- 
tion. Ifthe bright and sparkling children 
which we see in every house were doomed 
to live only for the pleasures afforded by the 
enjoyment of life, then pass into non-exist- 
ence, there would be but little inducement 
for parents to spend hundreds of dollars, tak- 
en from present pleasure, to fit them for fu- 
ture usefulness. For“ who would take the 
pains to trim a taper that wasdestined to 
shine but for an instant, and then be extin- 
guished forever.” But as we live in an en- 
lightened age, and in a Christian country, 
where almost every knee bows to the great 
“I Am,” and almost every bosom glows with 
the hope of enjoying an endless bliss in the 
future life beyond the grave, who can fath- 
om the mystery, and tell us why such is the 
case. 
“Train up a child in the way you would 
have him go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it,” isa saying of one whom 
God himself held in high esteem. He has 
permitted the injunction to be recorded in 
the Book of life, where it will forever remain 
to stimulate christian parents in their efforts 
to provide for the future intellectual welfare 
of their offspring. Would it net be well for 
us, if we occasionally paused to ask ourselves 
the question, How are we obeying the in- 
junction? Do we obey it when we send our 
children to school, and compel them to sit for 
six long hours each day on hard wooden 
benches, often with their little feet suspend- 
ed, unable to reach the floor, thus forcing 
their tender limbs into a deformed growth ? 
Do we obey it when we build our school- 
rooms scarcely larger than pigstys, and there 
coop up from twenty to sixty of the little 
innocent beings, where they are forced to 
breath the same air again and again, until it 
is so impregnated with carbonic acid gas as 
to produce a drowsy headache, the harbinger 
of putrid fevers? Do our efforts appear con- 
sistent when we spend thousands in building 
aad furnishing our churches with carpets and 


called to give an account of our earthly s tew- 
ardship. 

Supposing the state had power under the 
Constitution, and was to make a law com 
pelling every man of the nation t take a 
peach seed, plant it, critivate it, and train it 
in such a manner.as to make grow as per- 
fect in shape and as fruitful as possible, and 
if he succeeded he was to receive a large for- 
tune in gold‘ but if he failed he was to be 
punished with death. Would we find men 
spending their time galivating in their fine 
buggies with fast horses, and silver-mounted 
harness, spending their lives visiting horse 
races, cattle shows and fairs? On the contra- 
ry, we would see them devoting their time 
and attention to the cultivation of the trees, 
the symmetry of which were to bring them 
fortunes, and prolong their earthly existence. 
Not an insect would be allowed to touch it ; 
not a limb would be permitted to hang droop. 
ing or distorted, all would be propped, stayed 
and cleaned in such a manner as to give vig- 
orand beauty to the whole. They would 
have a double incentive to work, and every 
movement would be made with a view to re- 
ceiving the reward and avoiding the punish- 
ment. 

It is true, my friends, that we have a seed 
entrusted to our care for cultivation and 
training, with a reward offered for success in 
the faithful discharge of our duty, far more 
valuable than all the gold the nation can 
offer, and a punishment far more appalling 
than any it can inflict. The reward offered 
is the beautiful crown we shall wear in the 
presence of an approving God, amidst throngs 
of admiring angels, in that region of ever- 
lasting life and light, where we shall! live in 
perfect bliss forever. The punishment is con- 
demnation to everlasting tormeut in that pit 
whose fires are kept aglow with brimstone. 
Our Lawyer-and Judge is the Most High, 
whose edicts are as immutable as time itself. 
He says, “ that he who neglects to provide for 
his own household is worse than an infidel.’’ 
He sets too little value upon the wealth of 
this world, which we strive so eagerly to ac- 
cumulate and save for our children, for us to 
depend upon it as a means of eseaping the 
punishment due to infidelity, we must look 
to higher means of escape than this, we must 


cushioned pews to be occupied two or three wake up from our sleep. We must build up 
hours each week, and leave our school-rooms | °@F schools, so that we can have our children 
in the condition they are? Are we obeying educated to a degree of intelligence that will 
the injunction when we spend thousands on | Te@dily enable them to receive those great 
dress, hats, lace, furs and furbelows, feasting truths that emanate with God. We must do 
our pride, and fostering a vanity that will this, and by so doing, we will have done 
bankrupt our country, and render our child- something for God, our Country, and future 
ren unfit for domestic usefulness? Do we | Senerations, or we may, with allour display 
obey it by scowling upon the poor brain- of fine churches, and pretended devotion, miss 
weary teacher, who have the training of the | ‘he great reward. 


intellects of our children, when they present 


their bills, or ask for a contribution to pur- 


chase furniture, or means of demonstration ? 


Do we obey it when we spend days in ex- 


amining the points, marks, speed and bottom 


IRVINE PRATHER. 
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Gollege Roughness. 





Mr. Prescott, the historian, lost the use of 


of a horse,we wish to purchase to drive in| his eyes by rough play in college. After 
dur buggies, or improve our stock, then em- | dinner, one day, in Commons Hall, a student, 
ploy a teacher toimprove the intellects of| bent on having a little, fun, threw a hard 
our children because he will teach them for/| crust of bread. It struck young Prescott in 
less money than any one else, or because he/| the eye, inflicting a severe wound, from 


talks well and promises well ? 


whose effects he never recovered. The 


God has placed us here for some other | nerves were so seriously injured, that their 
purpose besides breeding fast horses, fine | tone could not be restored, and the eye was 
cattle and long-wooled sheep. It is true He | of little use for the rest of life. 


has given man dominion over the whole low- 


Mr. Prescott. with his generous nature, 


er animal kingdom, and we do well when we | cherished no feelings of resentment towards 
make a reasonable effort to improve their | the student who had inflicted such a griev- 
kinds and quality. But they are only brates| ious injury. But he thought it singular 
that live, eat and die and are no more. But | that no apology was made, and no regret ex- 
while we are trying so zealously to improve | pressed; and every honorable mind shares 
our stock, we should remember that there is | his wonder. The code of college honor is 
another gift, which is not alla gift, but a| often strangely perverted from virtue and 
talent loaned, or entrusted to our hands, by | justice. Collegians who think it no disgrace 


the Husbandman of this vineyard, and 
which he will again require at our hands, 
together with its increase. I mean our chil- 
dren. A talent of high value in the eyes of 
the great Husbandman ; one for whose prop- 
er training and cultivation He will hold us 
strictly and closely bound, when at the last 
sounding of the great trumpet wé shall be 


to be guilty of mean and unjust acts, count 
it very degrading to their dignity to make 
an apology. The offender against Mr. Pres- 
cott must have been one of this class. He 
had no sense of shame for the reckless act 
that inflicted a life-long injury. He had not 
“that chastity of honor which,” as Burke 
says, feels “stain like a wound.”’ 
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Teaching as aVocation forWoman 


PeRsONs who have noticed the }changes 
that haye taken place in school matters in 
the last-tliirty years must have observed that 
women now are to a large extent our school- 
teachers. And this is as itshould be. Wo- 
man, from her*refined nature, and «especially 
the ease With whith she acquires and com- 
municates knowledge, is eminently quali- 
fied for the position of teacher. This whole 
“ woman’s .rights’’ movement. which.so.agi- 
tates our land goes to show that knowledge 
is power, and that intelligence bears rule 
both in the social circle and the school-rooms 
of the land. The design of God seems to be 
light occupations for women and heavy.ones 
for men. Let woman. then, be given ‘her, 
choice in the occupations of the world, and if 
she chooses to teach I say she should have‘ 
the greatest encouragement to enter this in- 
viting and important field. In the old world 
woman is entorced to work in the field, and 
even here in Monroe Co. I saw a sight last 
summer which to me was repulsive and pain- 
ful in the extreme. It was a band of eight 
or ten women hoeing ; a man with a pipe in 
his mouth acting as foreman. I then rode 
on to the city and saw young men with del- 
icate hands and feeble muscles measuring off 
tape. Is it right that men who ought to be 
grappling with difficulties and overcoming 
resistances in other fields should crowd wo- 
man out of those occupations she was espec- 
ially designed to fill, I think-not, and trugt 
as time advances she will more and more be 
allowed to choose as-she may decide of the 
occupations of the world. It may be laid down 
as an axiom that whatever deprives woman 
of her just rights also effeminates and de- 
grades man. Clerking and teaclnng, and 
also doctoring, and we may add preaching, 
should be as much as possible in the hands 
of women, Inside occupations for woman, 
outside ones for man, was God’s design. Wo- 
man, in her vocation as teacher, needs to ex- 
ercise the greatest care so as to maintain 
health. Everything for health and comfort, 
nothing for pride or show, should be the 
motte of our lady school-teachers.. If any 
one needs a sound mind in a sound body, it is 
a school teacher. A teacher should make it 
a matter of study how to maintain warm 
feet,a healthy stomach, a sound backJand a 
brain free from nervousness and headache, 
To do this teachers cannot be too particular in 
their diet, dress and exercise. Teachersneed 
good digestion, a hearty appetite and sound 
sleep, and it will not do for knick-knacks, 
beaux, lodges, balls or parties to break into 
this arrangement. Thirty years ago woman 
did not take that elevated stand which she 
now occupies so acceptably as a teacher. 
Since then she has pushed onward and up- 
ward until she has largely superceded man 
in the school-rooms of the country, and in 
this change I heartily rejoice. The quick 
apprehension of woman, her more uniformly 
correct habits than the sterner sex, as well 
as her tact and ability in imparting instruc- 
tion, especially qualify her for the noble and, 
exalted calling of a teacher. In these days 
the influence of woman is felt in church, in 
the domestic circle, and in the sehool-room, 
as never before. At our institutes our teach- 
ers in the art of elocution are women, as wit- 
ness Mrs. Randall Diehl and many others. 
Our women as teachers must learn to govern, 
and they thus obtain a skill and influence 
which has a marked effect upon the commun- 
ity. Assoon as a smart young Jady sets up 
for a teacher she becomes a prize to be strug- 
gled for by the young men of the district’; 
and be it remembered no one but the A-No’ 
one young menare good enough to wait upon 
a lady school-teacher, Let your second-rate 
ones aspire to this honor, and they get a 
ticket of leave at once. In looking over our 
institutes from year to year an observer can- 
not fail to see that a continnal raid is being 
made from tfme to time on our school-rooms, 
and their queenly occupants are carried off, 
here and there, to take up the business 





housekeeping. Five or six normal schools in 
our State are doing their best to educate 
wives for men in every State in the Union; 
and Iam reminded here that exiov. Slade 
of Vermont was agent, séme years ago, of a 
society for the promotion of the cause of edu- 
cation in the West, took several cargoes or 
bevies of smart New England girls to en- 
lighten that benighted region, and in less 
than a year they were all coaxed ott by the 
young men, owners of quarter-sections, and 
let school-keeping go to the dogs. And I do 
“not blame them, for it is a good deal easier 
to teach one scholar anxious to learn and 
willing to be ruled than to instruct forty or 
fifty disorderly pupils of all ages, sexes and 


| conditions. To me woman has always been 


attractive and interesting as a teacher. I 
especially >emember two who were my early 
teachers, and asa boy I almost worshipped 
them. Though they have long been dead, 
how I cal] to mind their inspiring songs, en- 
couraging looks and words of praise. With 
what pride and pleasure I took home the prize 
in scholarship, and a deportment given to 
me by the hand of woman. These ladies were 
true teachers, and I can recollect now the re- 
citations they used to give from Mrs. Sigour- 
ney or Mrs, Hemans, as well as the songs they 
were accustomed to sing forty years ago in 
the old brown school-house that stood at the 
cross-roads in my native district. The influ- 
ence of woman over man was never more 
clearly seen than in the history of Napoleon 
and Josephine. As long asshe stood by the 
side of the great emperor he succeeded in all 
his plans for aggrandizement and the acqui 

sition of empire, To her counsel and support 
he owed in a great measure the splendor of 
his court and the grandeur of the imperial 
throne, All that was successful and which 
made Napoleon the greatest of mankind is 
associated with the name of Josephine. Such 
isthe power of woman to excite ambition 
and emulation in the hearts of men. 

In our country, as matters now are, the 
women are fast becoming the best educated 
part of the community. While the boys are 
taken out to help in the shop or on the farm, 
the girls attend school throughout the year 
and leave them far behind, Let any one go 
into our schools and ask questions, and he 
will find that those most ready to answer are 
the girls, and as a consequence the women 
of the rising generation will be better edu- 
cated than the men. 

Of course this mass of educated female 
mind will bear sway in the school-rooms of 
the future. Woman certainly has earned the 
right to an enlarged sphere of action by this 
state of things, and it is proper that she look 
to teaching as the best and most honorable 
means of being useful in the world. A young 
lady who studies hard to obtain an education 
so that she may not be a burden to her par- 
ents, and who will stand the examination of 
the commissioners, and then hunt two or 
three weeks fora school, dealing with parsi- 
monious trustees. and at last gets a chance to 
teach a lot of giggling girls and unruly boys, 
and who succeeds in being mistress and in 
bringing order out of such a chaos, and all 
this for just enough to keep body and soul 
together, is deserving of the greatest com- 
mendation and encouragement. Heretofore 
woman has had too few occupations to rely 
upon, and she has been too dependent on man 
and too much in his power, I do then most 
heartily rejoice at the growing influence and 

wer of woman, and that in the school room 
and the lecture-hall she is such a formidable 
competitor of the lordof creation. Especially | degree 
as a teacher woman at the present time is ex- 
erting an influence and power which she 
never wielded before, and I am glad that in 
this progressive and liberal age she is receiv- 
ing so much encouragement to enter this in- 
viting and permanent field. H. K. F. 

North Chili, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broad- 
way. dividual instruction. Students can en- 


Serene tine. Call orsend for circular. 8.8. Packard. 





pens BUSINESS COLLEGE. No. 62 Bowery 
cor, Canal St, Established, 1840. Instructions 


every day and evening. 
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the care of Friends. catalogues address the 


Feectdnt, Bawerd il Magill, Swarthcore, Pa. 
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Paes Busis ESS Couxece. 
62 Bowery, cor, Canal St. 
(Established 1849.) 
Specialities.—Bookeeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudi- 
wental and higher English Branches, Writing lessons 
$3.00 per month, Ladies qualified as Bookkeepers and 
Cashia’s, day or evening from 9A. M., till 9 P. M., 
Mr. Paine, having sold hic uptown College devotes his 

whole time at 62 Bowery. 


ELOCUTION: 


Dorinc THE 


CENTENNIAL 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 





Elocution & Oratory. 


81418 CuestnNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


J. WwW. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 





ATE MUSICAL INSTITUTION FOR SOLO 
and Concert, Fiaying on the Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
yee, ote » and in § inging, Harmony and Sigh t Reading’ 


mig for for Musical Eu 
— > om Seneel Inetitation from Two to 7: 
e-cT t also d Samm 

adarees SOSTAE HEY NER, 5 Laxingon Aveo NE: 
HE ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE oF THE 
City of New York holds two sessions of four months 
each annually, commencing in October and February. 
It publishes THE MEDICAL ECLECTIC, devoted to re- 
form, medicine, general science, and literature ; 48 pages ; 
$1.50 year. Specimen copies will be furnished to all 
applicants. Address 





st., New York city. 


THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 
Readings, Declamations and Dialognsa ¢ 
for school, parlor and platform, Issucd January Apri) 
July and Oetobor, Addcess, 
MRS, ANNA RANDALL DIEEL, 
27 Union Square, New York 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 


Taken all sizes un styles. 


Ke No. 256 


Cartes de Visite a ialeaae oe Cartes 
Mincly retouched at reduced priece. Copying of all kinds 





$1.00 per year. 























10o¢ Course Open dais iy from 2 a Me M. to8 +a 
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ROBERT 8, NEWTON, M. D., and | | 
ALEXANER WILDER, M. D., Editors, 137 West 47th | Cle 





TO TEACHERS.. 
How to Learn 


PHRENO LOGY. * 








OF ALL PERSONS, THE TEACHER most needs whatever may be known {respecting 
mind and character—and a thorough course of instruction in Phrenology, including 
Physiology and Physiognomy, will aid the teacher to start right and proceed properly 
with a hundred different characters, and thereby call out, in the best manner, al “that is 
good, and evade or modify and guide all that is undersirable and bad in each pupil. 

Those who are at the head of the schools, especially those who have adopted the 
noble profession of teaching as a life pursuit, cannot afford to neglect to learn al) that 
Phrenol and the doctrine of Temperament may teach them and those who 
this knowledge will work much more easily, exert twice as mach influence—and be likely 
to —_ maintain a much higher tion than those who are not thas informed. 

ith the special Object of giving Teachers an opportunity of attending a thorough 
course of instraction during their Summer Vacation, 


The American Institute: of Phrenology. 


( Incorporated by the Legislature of the State,) WILL orEN 
A SUMMER CLASS, 


‘> “JULY 6, 1876, 
To Continue 6 Weeks, at 737 Broadway, New York. 


AN AUTUMN CLASS 
WILL ALSO BE OPENED ON NOVEMBER 10th 1876 
EACH COURSE WILL BE COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 








For full particulars as to topics embodied in these courses’ of instruction, ‘including 
terms, inclose stamp for circular “ How to Learn Phrenology.” 


Address S.R. WELLS & Co., Agents, 737 Broadway N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL SERIES. 


Deer SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete in 
every branch of instruction, © most uniformly excellent, and the most universal] 


Series of School and College Text-Books ev: issued b blishing house. 
ades among others the following : me aisiatian 


Standard Beoks of National Series. 








Newest Books of National Series. 








& Watson's National Readers. 1 
Partee & Watson's wovenal — Wanone Todecpendent oeethene 
athe Hiss eased Uy 
Davies A 
Clark's Clark's 
> Barnet Bist Histary ofc Ualed tutes 
== as Serteecearce™ 
Laws of Health. Peabod 
Porter's Chem! ay ed Frevch y. 
Wood's Worman's German 
veland’s ums of Literatare depecn'y Mack 





po Book-keeping. 
The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 80 vols., headed by Page's “ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 


A Descntprive CaTALOGvE AND Price Last of all A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Publications will 


be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 
The “National TEACHERS’ MONTHLY’ commands in its editor 
ae and econtrvutors the 


Ten ta. 


AS. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 


212 2 113 William Street, 213 2 115 State Street, 112 Camp Street, 
AEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOEF’S 


sway. SOHOOL-FOR BOYS, 


No. 106 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 





Mrs. Vandenhoff's scheme of education will supply what has been felt to be a great 
desideratum, namely; the perfect speaking of the English Language with refined pronun- 
ciation and a cultivated elocution ; also, polished manners and gentlemanly depertment, 
These essentials cannot have their foundation laid at too early a period in life: well es- 
tablished in boyhood, they become second nature, and are not likely to be rubbed off by 

contact with the world. 

Tuition, with Board, $800 per annum, $400 per season. 





MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
FLUSHING, L. « 

Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, ‘Parowat. 


course of instruction is comprehensive and thorough, comprising a complete 
course in all the English branches, Latin and the Modern Languages. Great pre-eminence 

is assigned to the study of the English and literature, and the Latin Classics, 
in this system, while ample facilities are for instruction in all other branches 


mecessary liberal education. 
The Terms, pez annum, for board and. tuition in English, French Latin, and diteing, 
be $400. 








the country affords. Subscription, $1.00 per annum. Sample copy 
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New York — 
SCHOOL JOURNAL 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 
Office, No. 17 Warren St. New York. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDprror. 





Wx. H. FARRELL, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. KEetLoaé, Subscription Agent. 





NEW YORK, JUNE 10, 1876. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription Price, $2.50 per annum in advance 
Money should be sent by draft or postal money order 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency 
in a letter. Always get a postal money order, check or 
draft on New York; or else send the money in a regis- 
tered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail is 
at your risk and not ours: 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any 
news-dealer in the United States. The American News 
Company of New York, general agents. 


We want an agent in every town and village in the U, 
S. to whom we will pay a liberal commision 

ae This r is sent until ordered to be discon- 
tinued. ots order can receive no attention, if ar- 
rearages are due, until such are paid. 








All Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers will please mail to us the cata- 
logues, circulars or annual reports of their 
schools. 


- ~_eo?-— 


Tue Journal of Education, edited by 
Mr. Joun Y. CuLyer, has been merged 
into the Sanitarian. 


i—_eoe 


Ir would be very difficult for us 
‘ to express our readiness to respond to 
the invitation Dr, JACKSON gives to come 
to his Home on THE Hittsipe, and get 
“thoroughly well.” We hope every 
teacher who is thinking of going into the 
country to improve her health would go 
to Dansville. It is certainly wonderful 
how the pure air, the soft-water bathing, 
the proper diet, and the social influences 
abounding there have given back good 
health to many invalids and new strength 
to overtasked thinkers. 


————— +—rw oa @ 


Ir is probable that few will go to Eu- 
rope this year compared with last. Those 
who do, and wish the advice of one who 
is well acquainted with the steamship 
lines, will find Mr. F. S. Emmons at 29 
Wall street, from 4 to 5 P.M, and will 
be greatly benefited by his suggestions, 
which are without cost. He is conversant 
with the various steamships, knows the 
best state-rooms, the advantages of one 
ship over another ry respect “ agent 
ence and price, and can counsel a trav- 
eler to his benefit. He has a {good deal 
of correspondence on this subject, and 
parties at a distance will receive atten- 


tion. 
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What Studies are Demanded by 
Human Necessities. 


Whatever opinion we may form as to 
¢he value of a study in itself, an inquiry 
must arise as to its value, for the purpose 
of enabling the human being to live with 
less discomfort, uncertainty, disease and 
pain. In the first place, it is apparent that 
~ every human being should be acquainted 
with that knowledge, that will enable it 
to take the best care of the body; not 
the special knowledge of the physican, 
but that which concerns the use of air, 
food, clothing, and sleep. These are cer- 
tain facts which ought to be fixed upon 
and taught to every child, as we fix on 
the tables of addition, substraction, &c., 
and insist that he shall learn them. Es- 
pecially should the weighty function of 


the atmosphere, be cafefully explained ; 
the need of pure air, and the importance 
of properly breathing it. The attention 
given during the last year, to the subject 
of ventilation in the school-room, is but 
a step towards a discussion of. the ques- 
tion in its relation to living-rooms,of the 
homes of the children And, next, the 
necessities of life, or the fact that-every 
pupil must eventually earn his living 
should receive consideration, ‘The sci- 
ences of mechanics, chemistry, minera- 
logy, botany and physiology, should be 
the basis of an effective instruction, that 
could be employed in a practical man- 
ner. Not as taught in the text book, 
but as taught by the thoroughly compet- 
ent teacher. A series of well devised 
lectures illustrated by simple apparatus, 
should begin with the primary pupil, and 
be continued as long as he is in school. 
(A school was lately visited under the 
charge of a lady where experiments had 
been made in the manufacture of car- 
bonic, hydrogen, oxygen and chlorine 
gases ; the use of the lever, the pendu- 
lum, the various properties of matter, &c., 
&c. And most of the pupils were under 
twelve years of age.) 

These should also be taught the vari- 
ous facts pertaining to our social nature. 
And it would be advantageous for a pupil 
to learn by means a skillful teacher 
could employ, what is meant by the 
terms monarchy, democracy, self-govern- 
ment. In fact, a school is a world by 
itself, and should be conducted on plans 
that should originate in itself. The con- 
sequence would be, that the society fac- 
ulties of the pupils would be developed 
and strengthened. What if less arithme- 
tic were learned ?_ And, then, the study 
of language should have a most promi- 
nent place from the day the pupil enters 
he should be trained daily to speak with 
exactness and intelligence on subjects 
within its reach ; and when he can write, 
he should be trained daily to write his 
thoughts with exactness and intelligence. 
The reason that Latin and Greek makes 
such splendid scholars, lies not in their 
being dead languages, but in the constant 
expression required, according to certain 
rules, of thoughts in an unknown tongue 
into an intelligible form in our vernacu- 
lar. This is no plea for composition 
writing, it is for language studying—not 
from the book, but by mouth and ear. 
Considerable time is now given to gram- 
mar, so called, by young lads and misses. 
Their time could not be more certainly 
wasted—utterly wasted. Teach them 
language, and when their minds are ma- 
tured enough, then, if you must, put the 
grammarinto their hands. The present 
method of studies, in many respects, is 
like the style of shoes—no human being 
possesses a foot shaped like the shoe— 
he is obliged to wear them, with much 
discomfort, nevertheless. 





Among the Teachers. 
No. 1. 


os 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


—_— 


VACATION is coming, and then there 
will be rest from punctuality, tardiness, 
perfect, and staying in after school. No 
more inverting divisors, analysis, picking 
and fretting over the shortcomings of the 
young people who seem born 40 plague a 
teacher. Until the vacation comes we 
shall all have any quantity of extra work 
to do in preparing for the 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 


I have just thirty-five pupils on the 
roll, and a good share of them must have 
a piece to speak, or at least some part to 
perform. If not, then I shall be accus- 
ed of partiality or neglect. There is 
Mary Smith, her mother thinks she is 





such a fine singer! Why, the girl never 
has had a lesson, her voice is thin, shrill, 
and really unpleasant; but her mother 
thinks she is a perfect Jenny Lind. The 
poor girl has been. practicing for weeks 
on “ ‘Phe Last Rose of Summer,” with 
variations, trills and other additions that 
have spoiled the original. This Mrs. 
Smith expects will create quite an ex- 
citement, and she would, if she could, 
have a large poster put up with Mary 
Smith and Last Rose of Summer in big 
staring capitals. Oh these mothers ! 

éré ate are no small number that se- 
cretly laugh at Mrs. Smith’s claims, but 
then her brother is a trustee, and that 
settles the matter. Then for pieces to 
speak. This is Centennial year, and Co- 
lumbia, Patriotism and George Washing- 
ton must be taken out and duly aired. I 
am already sick of this Centennial busi- 
ness ; I have canvassed for flags, and got 
three promised, but shall need many 
more. Then I must secure 


A SPEAKER. 


I have been turning over the matter con- 
siderably, and don’t know who is the 
biggest gun. There is a man who-wants 
to run for Congress, and how he would 
jump at the chance, but he is an intol- 
erable bore, and has himself and his 
prospects in view all the time. Rev. Mr. 
Longsermon has a name among the re- 
ligious people, but I doubt the wisdom 
ot inviting him, for the day will be hot. 
I must settle this matter pretty soon. I 
shall be so much employed in getting 
ready for the great occasion, that I shall 
do little school-work. And that leads 
me to doubt whether this traditional way 
of closing the year is the best. I think 
there is 
A BETTER WAY. 


The lessons should go on as usual up to 
the last day: the pupils should invite in 
their friends if they wish; the teacher 
should state what has been done during 
the year; the proper school authority 
should state whether the school has been 
examined, and the results. Then the 
teacher and pupils should be suitably 
congratulated, and the latter urged to 
diligence, encouraged to faithful study, 
and then a song, and all depart. 


— ee 


Annnal Meeting of the N. Y. State 
Teachers’ Association. 


Tu Association will meet this year at 
Watkins, commencing June 25, and last 
three days. During the forenoon of each 
day the Association will meet in sections : 
Higher Education — Normal — Super- 
vision—Common School. 

Free return tickets will be given on 
Seneca Lake and Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad. Return tickets 
for one-third on the Erie Railroad and 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal Co. 
from Binghampton to Rouse’s Point and 
intermediate places. 
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Letters. 


THE 8CHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 


The law establishing School Commission- 
ers is a good one, but still it is defective, be- 
cause there is so much wire-pulling for office. 

It seems to me that the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction should have been constituted 
the appointing pewer, and that the Commis- 
sioners should emanate principally from the 
State Normal School, or at least from that 
portion of community who know what school 
teaching is. None but those who have made 
school-teaching a business and a study, are 
qualified for that important office. 

A School Commissioner ought to make all- 
day visits in the schools, and get the people 
out in the evening to an instructive lecture. 





ally belongs to them and what they ought to 
do? There are a few who are making some 
spasmodic efforts, but many are making them- 
selves merely ridiculous, and the !aw that cre- 
ated them a nuisance. One, with whose ope- 
rations I am acquainted, performs his inspec 
tions ina very careless manner, tells the 
applicant he has the best learning of any one 
that he has examined, gives him along certi- 
ficate and passes on to the next—goes over 
with the same ordeal and tells him the same 
—gives another long certificate, which pre- 
cludes the recipient from the necessity of 
making any more effort to qualify himself to 
teach so long as his certificate lasts. But this 
is not all, said Commissioner visits the 
Schools, stays first, one and a half hours, 
makes a long speech, tells the pupils that 
they have a first rate teacher—could not have 
done better—he knew they had a good school 
as soon as he opened the door, and finally 
winds up by paying them the compliment of 
being the best school in town. Goes on to 
the next, gets there just as it is commencing 
in the afternoon, stays ten minutes, makes a 
speech, tells the pupils that they have a first 
rate school, most excellent teacher, has not 
time to hear any classes recite, so far to go— 
gives them the compliment of being the best 
school in town says if he gets time, he will 
calland stay halfa day. Off he goes to an- 
other school, and here we have a repetition 
of his remarks. Whatahumbug. 4 
R 


AT THE INSTITUTES. 


I was present at Whitestone, and agreea- 
bly to request, will tell you what I saw. The 
Institute was under the direction of Profes- 
sor DeGraff, but why Professor isa question 
not decided according to Mr. Rollin Stone. 
He conducts the recitations in-a very good 
style generally, but not in what seems to me 
the best by any means. There are too many 
who come, to those I have attended, simply 
for the social attractions presented. The 
young men to see the young women, and the 
young women to see the young men. There 
is a deal of talk I can assure you that has no 
reference to teaching, education, the schools 
or any other topic that is improving. It is 
simply small talk. Now this prevails over 
the whole state, and it needs an able man to 
meet it and put it down. The Institutes are 
being fairly honey-combed by these things 
It reacts on the whole system, and a state o- 
degeneration has set in, which the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction ought to arrest. 
It is true that most persons speak in a differ- 
ent Strain, but tbe most experienced teachers, 
the most careful observers see and deplore. 
A tide similar to that undermining our nation- 
al politics has struck our school system. No 
one visits the schools now-a-days, unless there 
is an exhibition, some theatricals to show off, 
or something of that kind. By the way Mr. 
Editor, Prof. De G. spent considerable time in 
recommending the School Bulletin, he said it 
was cheap, good, and every one ought to take 
it, and much tothe same purpose. Now, I 
believe, you are taxed to pay Mr. DeGraff for 
his services, and it strikes me you can insist 
upon his attending strictly to his own busi- 
ness. It certainly looked as though he was 
the agent of the above paper—at least I 
thought so. 
OBSERVER. 


NEEDED REFORM. 


There is a great reform needed in the man- 
ner of teaching in our public schools. There 
are hundreds of teachers in the country who 
have yet to learn the first principles of thor- 
ough teaching; having been blindly accue- 
tomed to believe, if the pupils can answer the 
questions, and repeat the rules as laid down 
in the book, that they know enough about it. 
The truth is, they may do all this from the 
aid of memory alone, and at the same time 
not understand what they have learned. 
Such teachers have yet to learn that the 
mind is not a storehouse, to be filled with de- 
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to think and to understand whatever .is pre- 
sented for its investigation. 
R P.R. 
HARD TIMES. 


We feel very much the hard times in my 
locality. The trustees have cut down the 
wages of the teachers from $45 per month to 
$35, but they ask just as much for their but- 
ter and cheese. How we shall live is more 
than I cahtell. I donot wish to complain 
over much, but having embarked in this pro- 
fession for the sake of being useful, I should 
like to continue init. If I can not support 
in it, I shall, in spite of my normal promise, 
go into something else. 

M. 





New York City. 


Honors to a New York Teacher. 

The Hudson (N. Y.) Daily Republican of 
May 26, in its report of the proceedings of 
the Common Council of that city, contains 
the following : 

“ Recorder Longley moved that Mrs. K. 
W. Perry (formerly Miss White of G. 8. 29) 
be appointed Superintendent of Public Schools 
for three years, from the Ist of June—which 
was adopted. 

At a subsequent period of the proceedings 
of the Council, a communication was received 
from Mrs. Perry, thanking the Council for 
the honor conferred, but declining the ap- 
pointment. Mr. Samuel Edwards was then 
appointed Superintendent.” 

The Daily Republican, commenting edito- 
rially says: “ We are glad that our city 
fathers showed so much galiantry and good 
judgment in their choice, and, while regret- 
ting that the lady refused to assume the cares 
of official life, congratulate our people in this 
contingency on their retaining the valuable 
services of Samuel Edwards, Esq., who has 
filled the office tor the past two years.” 

Miss Katharine W. White, the gifted ex- 
principal of the Female Department of Gram- 
mar School No. 29, who was married to the 
Rev. Wm. D. Perry, of Hudson, last fall, has 
not been slow in obtaining from the astute 
municipality up the Hudson a well merited 
and graceful recognition of her worth. Her 
noble exertions in New York for the social 
and inteliectual advancement of the members 
of her profession are well known. The teach- 
ers of New York testified their appreciation 
of her services by electing her treasurer of 
their association. She took especial pleasure 
in befriending friendless teachers, and she de- 
voted her talents, her restless energy and her 
entire influence to this object. She has taken 
to her new home the regard and esteem of 
all the pupils and teachers who knew her, 
and it is little wonder that she has found 
such favor in the social circles in Hudson. 
Mrs. Perry, far from being weary of official 
cares, takes an active interest in church and 
educational affairs, and is even now urging 
a project for the establishment ofa rural home 
for aged teachers, wherein such members as 
would be overtaken by poverty might enjoy 
a long and happy vacation from the arduous 
labors of their early life. Not the least pleas- 
ant feature of the honor offered to Mrs. Perry 
was her noble promptness in declining to ac- 
cept it, thus withdrawing in behalf of a gen- 
tleman who has already filled the office 
creditably. Therein is a valuable lesson, 
which, if heeded, would tend greatly to 
achieve for the profession the honor and re- 
spect it otherwise deserves. 





Grammar School No. 3. 

The semi-annual certificates;were awarded 
to the boys on the morning of May 19. The 
regular exercises were the only attraction 
that drew a number of interested visitors ; 
Trustees Wright,Dayton and Earl were there. 
115 were of the first grade, 110 of the second 
grade, and 75 ofthe third grade, Trustee 


Dayton gave the visitors and pupils one of his 
inimitable “ talks,” and his closing remarks 
roused the attentive audience to the greatest 
enthusiasm. The boys are expecting a grand 
time early in June, when they will enjoy their 
summer reception, and give the graduates 
from the highest class a glorious “ send-off.” 





Grammar School No. 49. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


This school is located at East 37th street, 
in view of Kip’s Bay, an old landmark in 
New York City. It isa four story building, 
the lower story being of brown-stone and the 
rest of brick. We go up a single flight of 
stairs and enter the Primary Department, 
which is presided over by Miss Sarah F. 
Buckalew. She is assisted by nineteen 
teachers. The class-rooms are, asin all the 
New York Schools, inthe rearof the main 
rooom, and ateach angle of the structure. 
Going first into one of the galleries, we find 
the 

SIXTH GRADE. 

This is composed of about one hundred and 
twenty children of about five years of age, 
in two divisions ; the boys on one side and 
girls on the other. We listened to the lat- 
ter. The teacher, Miss Duncan, took up 
Numeration, A figure was placed on the 
black board; its name was given instantly in 
a quick, low voice by the children, (for, re- 
member, anucher class is reciting in the room 
not ten feet distant) ; then by a mark it was 
changed into some other form and as quickly 
named. In two minutes time a dozen pupils 
were selected out of an eager throng to reply 
not to questions propounded by the teacher, 
but by the Arabic character or group of char- 
acters looking interrogatively at them from 
the backboard. 

It is to be noted here, that in all the exer 
cises the children worked with sarprising 
rapidity ;\ they all took a part; they were 
eager to do something. And, farther, it ap- 
peared to be done intelligently. We heard 
no questions asked that seemed to demand 
knowledge beyond their years. Next the 
teacher drew a line on the board. Every 
hand was raised, pointing to one, the an- 
swer is “a straight line,’’ another mark was 
made, hands rose swiftly, “a curved line ;” 
and so on antil they had defined the several 
lines drawn. A nice point here’ was the al- 
most entire silence of the teacher. Another 
was the quickness of the exercise, on the 
lines it covered scarcely to exceed a minute 

Next a pupil distributed small white flags 
to each, marked with « form in some particu- 
lar color. Hands are raised, andthe teacher 
names a pupil, who rises and says, “ A trian- 
gle, because it has three sides—green,” An- 
other says “A circle, because it has a round, 
curved edge—blue.” And so on until each 
had defined a form and nameda color, The 
flags were there gathered and laid away ina 
closet. 

Now a lesson on nuts follows. A little 
girltakesa basket filled with all kinds of 
nuts, and standing up says, “I have a basket 
of nuts ; I will take a hickory-nut,” and se- 
lecting that one hands it to her neighbor, who 
takes it, and rising in a similar way says; 
‘and I will take a butter nut,” and so the 
basket goes round until the various nuts have 
been named. 

Next, the teacher says we will talk about 
the Body. Hands rise quickly, denoting that 
the pupils have something to say, and they 
are egaer to sayit,too. The class repeated 
some words in concert, which we here sub- 


“* My body is builtfof bones, covered with 
flesh and skin ; the blood flows through it, all 
the time from my heart. I breathe through 
my nose and mouth, and take the air into my 
lungs. 

The parts of my body are the Head, the 
Trunk, the Limbs.” “Touch the parts of 


these,” said the teacher? Using their hands 
they said: my Head, the crown of my head; 





the back of my head, the sides of my head; | 
my Face, my Forehead, my two Temples, my | 
two Eyes. my Nose, my two Cheeks, my | 
Mo: th, my Chin, my two Ears, my Neck, 

my Throat, my two Shoulders, my two Arms, 

my two Hands, my Trank, my Back, my two 

sides, my Chest, my two Legs, my two Knees, 

my two Feet—] am sitting erect.” 

Then food was defined, the use of the 
blood, and the air Then the number of 
joints in the arms and the legs. 

This grade it must be noted is composed of 
very young children. They handle no books. 
It is their first term in school. The teacher 
printed these words on the board: “ Mary 
and Jane took a ride in the Park.” Then 
followed questions on the words, until it was 
apparent that they knew each one ; then the 
sentence was read. Pupils then came and 
printed words on the slate. 

To“ draw out ” words the teacher says, “ I 
you had some candy, and was a kind little 
girl, and had a sister, what would you do?” 
A pupil answers, “I would give her some.” 
Then the word give was written on the board, 
and in asimilar manner the words show, tell 
&c., were drawn out and printed on the board. 
This proceeded until all of the lesson of new 
words intended for the morrow was before 
the class. Then they were studied over, and 
thus the class was prepared for the suceeding 
day. 

In the Fourth Grade, the teacher, Miss 
Kissam, was giving lessons in numeration ; 
the pupils writing and reading millions with 
great rapidity. Then the Roman characters 
were marked down, and the powers of each 
illustrated. The word transparent was writ- 
ten on the black-board, and a pupil immedi- 
ately said, “ We say glass is transparent be- 
cause it can be seen through “clearly.” In 
like manner opaque, rough and brittle were 
illustrated. Then lessons on leaves followed, 
the cards having been in use about three 
years. This point is worthy of note, because 
some may suppose it will cost much money 
to supply the pupils with pictures of leaves 
and animals. In anotber portion of this 
grade Miss Smyth had the pupils illustrate 
the way in which the secondary colors are 
produced, by holding up red and blue tissue 
paper to the sunlight, thus forming green, 
&c. Next a piece of rock was given to each 
pupil (these specimens being brought in by 
the scholars from a quarry near by), and the 
qualities as brittle, opaque, &c., were given. 
In this grade words were given, spelled by 
their sounds (phonetic method), thus grapes 
was spelled by four sounds, and the fact 
stated that “eis silent.” In a lesson on 
leaves that immediately followed, each pupil 
had forms cut out of stout brown paper, to 
represent the bases, apexes, andedges. This 
was very interesting, and showed that the 
pupilfcompletely understands the subject. 

In the Third Grade Miss Ray took up a 
box of solids, and showing them, the pupils 
told what they resembled. Thus of a ring, 
one said, “itis hke the iris.” The terms 
learned in the previous grades were reviewed 
and firmly wedded with new ones, and pro- 
gress was thus plainly visible. 

THE RAINBOW. 

Then followed a lesson, the Rainbow. 
These questions, were written on the board 
“ Where seen ?” “ When seen?” “ Shape?’’ 
“ What like?” &. Answers were given, and 
thus a full account of the form, appearance 
cause, &., of the rainbow was given. 

THE HUMAN] COUNTENANCE. 


In the Second Grade, Miss Schrasder ques- 
tioned the pupils on the eye, iris, eyelashes, 
eyebrows, tears, &c., the use and place of 
each. Then the nose, ears, and mouth were 
similarly picked, (figuratively) to pieces. 
After this they recited all these facts in con- 
cert, a sentence or two of which we append : 

“My Eyes are to see with. My eye is like 
a ball,jin’a deep, bony] socket. The black 
circle in the middle is the pupil or window of 
my eye. The colored ring is the iris or cur- 
tain. The white part isthe sclerotica. 











A visit to the Third Grade boys was next 
made. Miss Gehegan gave each an object 
out of a box; and it fell to the lot one little 
fellow to get a match and a splinter of wood. 
He was to illustrate combustibility, and Dr. 
Doremus never took the platform with more 
dignity than did our young philosopher 
seize his match and stick. He struck the 
match, lit the stick, saying,“this stick is 
combustible because it will burn.” What 
delight shone in the eyes of the young audi. 
tors, and some envy perhaps. 
| In the Second Grade Miss Ryan was giving 
| a lesson on Qualities. The pupils said, by 
the sense of smell I know that an onion is 
| odorous, because it has a smell.” Another 
| aid, “ oy the sense of touch I know that wet 
|glue is sticky, because it will stick to 
things.” And thus pliable, rough, fibrous 
| &c.. &c., were exemplified. In Arithmetic the 
formulas used in Addition, Subtraction, Mul- 
| tiplication and Division were readily and 
| promptly employed. 

In the First Grade Miss Adams‘"gave an 
interesting lessoh on Animals, cards being 
suspended before the pupils. The Bird family 
was discussed pretty thoroughly by these 
bright boys. 

In another part of this grade Miss Arm- 
strong questioned the pupils on music. Thus 
length, pitch, and power were written on the 
board, and the pupils gave examples of each 
by singing “la,la, loud and soft, high and 
low, &. Then the different noteg, reste, &. 
were drawn by the pupils on the board. 
Next the parts of a plant were written on the 
board as root,stem, leaves, stamens, petals, 
&c., and each was pointed out from large 
cards. 

NOTES. 


It was plain that reviews hold an import- 
ant placein the plan upon which the accom- 
plished Principal and Vice-Principal manage 
the school ; that promptnese in reciting is a 
prominent feature ; that the reading is per- 
formed in a manner most charmingly patu- 
ral and easy. In thisconnection it was noted 
that Ivision, Blakeman & Taylor's excellent 
Reading Book is used. 
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The Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met June 7. Present, 
Messrs. Wood, Baker, Beardslee, Fuller, 
Goulding, Halsted, Kelly, Klamroth, Mat- 





thewson, Place, Schell, Traud, Walker, West, 
Wetmore, Wilkins, Caylus, Dowd, Hazeltine 
and Vermilye. 


i A slight debate arose in respect to Mr. 
Klamroth's resolution—Mr Walker claim- 
ing that the resolution in the minutee differed 
from that introduced by Mr.j{Klamroth, who 
explained that the change had arisen from 
the illegibility; and mixed-up condition of 
his resolution. Mr. Walker read the original 
resolution, which was inserted in the minutes. 

Mr. West said a resolution of his respect- 
ing a “ model desk” was not in the minutes. 
The President stated the same had been sec 
onded, but not put. 

The President stated that M. Coubert, one 
of the Centennial Commissioners from France, 
was present, and that he had invited him to 
& seat on the floor. 

Commissioner Hazeltine offered a series of 
resolutions in reference to the death of WiL- 
LIAM SMEATON. 

Whereas this Board has received the intel- 
ligence of the decease, on the Sth inst., of 
William Smeaton, who for a period of more 
than thirty years, has been engaged as a 
teacher in the public schools of this city, and 
during the greater part of that time the 
Principal of G. 8. 19 ; therefore 

That this Board deems it but just 
that it should pay a proper tribute of respect 
to so long a service, performed, as it has been, 
with uniform zeal and faithfulness in a sphere 
of labor so honorable and important as‘that 
of the teacher ;—and further 3 

Resolved, That the members of this Board 
feel thatin the death of Mr. Smeaton the 
common schools of this city have lost one of 
the most painstaking and devoted of instruc- 
tors, and the community to which be belong- 
ed an upright citizen, and a man faithful and 
true in all the varied relations of life, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the widow of the , pro} 
tures of the - 


erly attested by the 
dent and the Clerk of the Board, 
Adopted, 
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Mr. Hazeltine also sent in a resolution that | The Finance Committee re 


Mr. Smeaton’s salary for June, July, and 
August be paid to his widow. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


From several wards to excuse absences of 
teachers. 


From Sixth Ward, that Principal and Vice- 
Principal of Female Department G. 8. 23 be 
paid maximum salary. To By-laws. 

From the Seventh, transmitting a commun- 
ication from Principal G. §. 31, asking for 
confirmation of two teachers, and appoint- 
ment of an additional one. 

From the Eighth, for front stairs for P. 8. 
25; from the Tenth, for furniture for G. 8S. 
42, also to purchase a site for a new P. §S.; 
from the Twelfth, for an additional janitor, 
also for piano stools; from the Fourteenth, 
relative to retaining a teacher ; from the Sev- 
enteenth, nominating teacher to evening 
schools ; from the Nineteenth, asking infor- 
mation relative to the powers of trustees ; also 
to purchase in E. 46tb st.; also relative to 
the stables near G. 8. 53; also asking a re- 
laxation of by-law in reference to “‘ seating 
capacity” ; trom the Twenty-second, nomina- 
ting Samuel Ayres to be V. P. of M. D. of G. 
8.58; from the Twenty-third, to close G. 8. 
61 when it may become necessary. 

From Henry Meigs, to have Teachers’ Ave- 
rage Table placed on list of supplies; from 
several teachers, to have Mrs. Burns Phonic 
system of short-hand introduced into Norimal 
College; from A. 8. Barnes & Co., to have 
Peck’s Arithmetics placed on list of supplies; 
from Wilson, Hinkle & Co., to have Norton’s 
Elements of Physics and Andrews’ Manual 
of the Constitution, 

From Miss Hulen, F. D. G. 8. 37, against 
having a substitute paid out of her salary ; 
from Prof. Baillard, for appointment as in- 
structor of French in evening High School ; 
from Geo. C. Rexford, asking that the teach- 
ers of music be paid the same as teachers of 
drawing. 

From the Supt. of Truancy : 
No. of truants returned toschool . 404 

“ si sent to Reform School 21 
“ " by parents 22 


o “ 


REPORTS. 


A resolution was sentin by the Committee 
on By-Laws recommending the appointment 
of acounsel to the Board. Adopted, 7 to 12. 


From the Committee on Salaries and Econ- 
omy, for equalizing the salaries of P. 8 and 
P. D., resorting a plan for the same, not fully 
endorsing it. The committee note that this 
would involve an expenditure of at least 
$272,000, and that the state of the finances 
would not warrant this outlay.’ 

THE PLAN FOR FEMALE TEACHERS. 


Principals of all schools shall begin with a 
minimum salary of $1,600, and increase $100 
per year until it reaches $2,000 ; Vice-Prin- 
cipals begin with $1,100, and increase $100 
per year until it reaches $1,500; Assistants 
to begin with $500, and increase $100 per 
year until it reaches $800—the first Assist- 
ant to increase to $1,000, The vacancies oc- 
casioned by the resignation, etc. of male as- 
sistants to be filled by females—only having 
male Principals and Vice do. Laid on the 
table. 

The Committee on Evening Schools re- 
ported the names of the Principal and teach- 
ers of the Evening High School. 

Mr. Goulding rose to inquire if the matter 
of the refusal ofthe Principal to allow the 
High School to be examined by the City Sup- 
erintendent, Mr. Hazeltine said no meeting 
had been called. Mr. Goulding said he felt 
it was due to the Board that no insubordina- 
tion should exist in the schools, and that in- 
formation as to the operations of the school 
was wanting. The report was adopted. This 
appoints the same faculty as held office last 
year. 

The Board of Estimate reported that 
$100,000 had been transferred for the pro- 
posed of public instruction. 

Mr, Stagg, Supt. of School Buildings, sent 
in his annual report. To Buildings. 

The Cominittee on Supplies awarding the 
contract for coal. Awarded to 8. G. French 
at $5.64. 

From By-Law Committee adverse to pay- 
ing J. N. Van Everen for services for draw- 
ing. Adopted. 

The Teachers’ Committee recommending 
that Miss McAndrews be transferred to a 
G. §., when a vacancy occurs, (she was trans- 
ferred froma G.S.toa P. 8., in the 6th 
Ward). In the case of Miss Moore, in P. D. 
G. 8. 44, returning the appeal to the Trustees 
of 5th Ward. Also granting Miss Katie P. 


Brown leave of absence from June 15 with 
pay. From Buildi adverse to increase 
salary of Janitor G.5. 2. Alsoto pay jani- 
tor P. 8. 40, until the new building ae 
Also to purchase piano stools for 12 ‘Ward. 
‘Adobted. s 


the ap- 

propriation of $21.248, for school furniture. 
Mr. Hazeltine sent in a resolution to close 

the=schools June 30, for Summer vacation. 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


The Trustees met June 7; all present ex- 
cept Mr. Kane. A resolution was sdlopted 
that tutors shall not continue to hold their 
positions longer than two years, from Sep. 
ist, without renewal of the same. 


Grammar School No. 19. 
DEATH OF THE PurnciPaAL, WILLIAM P. 
SMEATON. 


We are pained to announce the death of 
this long time principal of @.S. No. 19. It 
took place Monday June 5th, at 5.25 P. M, 
at his residence in Mount Vernon. He had 
reached the age of 67 years and 5 months. 

The beginning of his illness, originated in 
an attack of pleurisy late in March 1875, 
from this he never fully recovered. Symp- 
toms of consumption began to appear in 
November last, and his strength gradually 
declined, until at the close of March last, he 
was obliged to obtain leave of absence, which 
was duly noted in the Journal at the time, 
He attempted at his home, ministered to by 
kind friends, to regain his shattered health. 
It was apparent to all who saw him that this 
was not to be the re-ult. 

On the morning of the 6th the school was 
apprised of the death of its princtpal, by 
Trustee Wagner. He was accompanied by 
Supt. Fanning, Ex-Trustee [Slote, Trastee 
Metz and Henry C. Litchfield, Principal of 
G.S. No. 12. The boys of the Male Depart- 
ment being assembled, were addressed by 
Mr. Wagner, who referred to the culture and 
high attainments of their late Principal, 
alluding to the earnest interest he felt in the 
welfare of the boys ; he refered to the much 
good advice that had been given them by him, 
the words which even yet might be ring- 
ing in their years ; he spoke of his faithful- 
ness to his duty ; his long service—nearly thir- 
ty years—his punctuality, earnestness and 
fidelity. 

Supt. Fanning, followed in an earnest eulo- 
gy ot the deceased principal, of the universal 
respect felt towards him by all who knew 
him, of his learning, abilities and high char- 
acter. 

Ex-Trustee Slote spoke of his own connec. 
tion with the School—ten years in duration 
—of his relations with Mr. Smeaton, of the 
pleasure he had derived therefrom, and the 
respect he had learned to feel for him. Mr. 
Henry C. Litchfield, Principal of G. 8. No. 14, 
who had been Vice Principal under Mr. Smea- 
ton for 14 years, recounted the valuable ser- 
vices of Mr. Smeaton during that time, from 
his é6wn personal knowledge. He alluded 
with evident feeling to his relations with 
his old principal, descanting on his kindness 
of heart and his uniform courtesy. 

The Teachers of the Male Department in 
testimony tothe eminent worth of Mr. Smea- 
ton, resolved to drape G. 8S. building, sus- 
pending it over the main entrance, over the 
platform, desk, reading-desk and chair for 
the usual time. Also to attend the funeral, 
which takes place on Thursday—at 3 P. M. 
at the Reformed Church in Mount Vernon. 

The school will be closed on Thursday, to 
enable the theachers and scholars to attend. 
The Trustees of 17th Ward have extended 
an invitation to the Board of Education, the 
Superintendents and Princirals of the schools 
of the ward. 

The boys of the Male Department have 
designed an elegant broken column as a to- 
ken of their regard for this kind teacher, and 
the teachers will present a floral anchor of 
flowers about two feet in hight. To these of 
his own department, will be added floral of- 
ferings from the Female and Primary De- 
partments, consisting of a cross and crown 
respectively. 

MEETING OF THE PRINCIPALS OF THE 17th 
‘ (Warp. 











| This ‘was ‘held in G. 8. No. 22, aod Mr: 


R. H. Pettigrew, G. S. 25 was called to the 
chair ; Mr. H. C. Litchfield, G. 8. 138 was ap- 
pointed Secretary. A committee was appoint- 
ed to draft suitable resolutions, also, a com- 
mittee of which Miss Hazard is chairman, to 
represent the feeling of the teachers of the 
Ward, bya suitable floral offering at te fune- 
ral. We learn that suitable resolutions will 
be introduced, at the meeting of the board of 
Education, and that President Wood will 
deliver an address. 


Rev. Elie Charlier. 

The death of this faithful minister should 
be noted, since he was the father of Prof. 
E. Charlier, the eminent teacher. M. Char- 
lier obtained his education, which wasa very 
thorough one, partly in France and partly in 
Switzerland and England. He was an active 
preacher of the Huguenot Church for forty- 
five years, serving during that time in vari- 
ous cities. He was an intimate friend of 
Merle d’Aubigne, the historian, of Geneva ; 
nd also of Adolphe and Frederic Monod. 








Notes about the French Normal 
School at Plymouth, N. H. 


A diploma will be given to those {pupils 
present during the entire course. Others will 
receive a certificate if they desire it. 

It is not necessary to speak French in order 
to enterthe school. The aim of the teaching 
is to accustom to the use of the French lan- 
guage those who are familiar with it in books 
only. In conformity with the method, no 
use of English will be made in the lessons 
given in the inetitution. Besides these, Prof. 
Lalande will give private lessons at a very 
moderate price. 

The Boston, Concord and Montreal Rail- 
road will issue tickets at half-price to the pu- 
pils of the school for all excursions they may 
wish to make in the neighborhood of Ply- 
mouth during the six weeks of the session. 

The boarding houses will charge from $6 
to $7 per week. 

About sixty teachers have already applied 
to be received as members of the school. 

Beside the daily lessons, twelve lectures 
will be given. 
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Book Notices. 


COMMENTARY ON THE Acts.—By Lyman 
Abbott, published hy A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. 


The first volume on Matthew and Mark, 
has already been reviewed in these columns, 
and an unqualified approval was then given 
in behalf of Mr. Abbott’s labors, and in this 
volume we find additional testimony to the 
sterling character of the work he has under- 
taken. It is intended to present results rath- 
er than arguments,and conclusionsirather than 
controversies. Besides the explanations of the 
verses provided there are fourteen ezcur- 
sus or long notes on subjects that demanded a 
treatise rather than a note. Among these 
we find Communism in- Early Church, the 
Conversion of Saul, Origin and Office of Dea- 
cons, and the Outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
The others follow a similar style of treat- 
ment. It would be easy to find many points 
of interest to mention. The number of illus- 
trations is large, and are wholly subservient 
to the purpose of illustrating the text ; thus, 
antiques, photographs, and original drawing, 
are employed. Among other valuable tea- 
tures are a gazeteer and several maps. The 
book is written in a most just and fair spirit- 
and maintains this position throughout. For 
teachers in sunday-schools, and bible-classes 
it is undoubtedly the best now published. 


REVOLUTIONARY Times. By Edward ‘Ab- 
bott.. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
This is a quaint little volume that has a 





bles one to master it at a-single sitting. It 


consists of some twelve chapters, the more 
prominent titles of whieh are “ Cities and 
Towns,” “ Features of Character and Life,” 
“* Education,” “ The Press,” and ‘‘ Men and 
Women of the Revolution.” There is only 
space to refer to the chapter on education , 
There were nine colleges, the oldest of which 
was Harvard. Dartmouth was founded in 
1770, and we learn that a saw-mill was one 
of its appurtenances. A Mr. Vsaill, it ap- 
pears, in 1772 started, with three others, with 
packs on their backs, with an axe and one 
horse, to,travel 180 miles through the wilder- 
ness to this college. They made bunks and 
filled them with straw, did their own cook- 
ing and washing. He spent two years fitting 
fer college; his studies were performed by 
the light of pine knots, and he walked four 
miles to his recitations in the winter in the 
face of keen northwest winds—often break- 
ing his own path in the snows. 


A PARAGRAPH HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By Edward Abbott. Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. 

This little voluine is merely intended to be 
a directory to the great events that make up 
our history from 1750 to the close of the war. 
Nearly every prominent feature is outlined 
at least. It is intended for those who are not 
familiar with the history, but it will refresh 
many a lagyard memory, It has several neat 
illustrations, and the notes at the bottom of 
the pages throw ‘a clear light on the text. 
Like the Revolutionary Times, this is beau- 
tifully printed and bound, and forms a handy 
pocket volume. 

THE ZENEIDS OF VirnGIL. Translated by 
William Morris. Published by Roberts Bro- 
thers, Boston. 

The publishers have reprinted this from 
the author’s edition, and have made an ele- 
gant volume of it. In order to show some- 
thing of the style of the author, we give the 
celebrated passage on Rumor, Book Fourth, 
line 173: 

“Extemplo Libyae magnas it Fama per 

urbes, 

Fama, malum, qua non aliud velocius ullum : 

Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo ; 

Parva metu primo ; mox sese attollit in auras, 

Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila 
condit. 

Illom Terra parens, ira irritata deorum, 

Extremam, ut perhibent, Coeo Enceladoque 
sororem 

Progenuit, perdibus celerem et pernicibus 
alis, 

Monstrum horrendum, ingens, cui, quot sunt 
corpore plumae, 

Tot vigiles oculi subter (mirabile dictu), 

Tot linguae, totidem ora sonant, tot subrigit 
aures. 

Nocte volat caeli medio terraeque, per um- 
bram 

Stridens, nec dulci declinat lumina somno ; 

Luce sedet custos aut summi culmine tecti, 

Turribus aut altis. et magnas territat urbes, 

Tam ficti pravique tenax, quam nuntia veri.” 


“Straight through the mighty Libyan folks 
is 


Rumor on the wing,— 

Rumor of whom nonght switter is of any 
evil thing: 

She gathereth, by going on, and bloometh, 
shifting oft ; 

A little thing, afraid at first, she springeth 
soon aloft ; 

Her feet are on the worldly soil, her head the 
clouds o’erlay. 

Eartft, spurred by anger 'gainst the gods, be- 
got her as they say, 

Of Coous and Enceladus the latest sister-birth. 

Swift are her wings to cleave the air, swift 
foot she treads the earth ; 

A monster dread and huge, on whom so many 
as there lie 

The feathers, under ‘each there lurks O 
strange ! a watchful eye ; 

And there wag tongues, and babble mouths, 

As'many ; all s-dusk by night she flies twixt 

“sky and lind 
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Loud clattering, never shutting eye in rest 
of slumber sweet. 

By day she keepeth watch high-set on houses 
of the street, 

Or on the towers aloft she sits for mighty 
cities’ fear ; 

‘And lies and ill she loves no less than sooth 

-- Which we must bear.” 


A careful examination of this translation 
reveals its want of felicity, and a certain lack 
oftransparency. Tosecure a rhyme the force 
and meaning of the sentence are frequently 
sacrificed. 


| The Popular Science Monthly opens witha 
paper on “ Lingual Development in Baby- 
hood,” by H. Taine. Prof. H. B. Cornwall 
contributes an article on “ Petroleum,” 
Tyndall’s “ Lessons in Electricity,” and Mr. 
Merriman’s Polar Glaciers,” are continued. 
The Rev. Arthur Rigg writes of “ Axes and 
Hatchets, Ancient and Modern,” the Rev. 
Robert Wilson of “ Subterranean Streams in 
South Carolina,” George Iles of “ Mathemat- 
ics in Evolution ;” Dr, Charlton Bastian, the 
spontaneous generationist, of “ Organisms 
and their Media.” A pcrtrait and sketch are 
given of Count Rutherford, the great chemist 
Thus it appears that the number is full of 
vaffety and interest. 





New Music. 


Amone the Centennial things of this year 
is a “ Centennial March,” by J. Wymond. 
This is a very pretty, yet simple piece of 
music, so that beginners may easiiy learn it 
It is published by Mr. F. W. Helmick, of 
Cincinnati. Another of his pieces worthy of 
attention is, “Mineral Spring Polka,” com. 
posed by G. Dolfuss. There is real music in 
this, and it will prove eum 
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The Di Gesnola Collection. 








The island of Cyprus is only 150 miles dis- 
tant from the Euphrates, that is to say, from 
the great Assyrian Empire of Babylon and 
Nineveh. The nearest neighbors were the 
Pheenicians of Tyre,a great "commercial na- 
tion, who had sailed as far as Britain, B. C., 
1300. They first colonizei Cyprus as far 
back as B. C. 1800 or 2000. Then the island 
passed successively under the dominion of 
the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Persians, 
the Greeks and the Romans. As we do not 
know of any Pheenician art, the first to occu- 
py our attention is the Egyptian. The char- 
acteristics of Egyptian art are evident in the 
temple of Ipsamboul. There we see the 
sculpture as an auxillary to architecture. 
The statues are not free, but attached to the 
walls. The artists seem also controlled by 
the principle that their work should adapt 
itself to the material of which it is made— 
in other words, that a stone statue should be 
stony. Lastly, their sculpture, like all art, 
reflects the spirit of the people. The great 
charcteristic of the Egyptian people was their 
sentiment of eternity. All their work shows 
itsimprint, either by their collossal nature, 
or by other attempts at conferring durability. 
We notice it in the Pyramids, the tombs of 
their kings, in the embalming of mummies, 
and in their statuary. Hence we find, in all 
Egyptian statues the same monotonous ex- 
pression, the same conventional breadth of 
shoulder, the same head-dress, A statue 
from Cyprus, which exhibits the above char- 
acteristics, is consequently pronounced Egy p- 
tian. Its date would, therefore, be between 
B. C. 1440, and the end of the twelfth centu- 
ty B.C.,the period of Egyptian ascendency 
in Cyprus. 

+ We next find Cyprus as a part of the great 
Assyrian Empire, and the sculpture of that 
period may be expected to exhibit~ Assyrian 
peculiarities. What these are appears. in a 


hi at 


esteem as force, we find curious.com 
of human and animal figures, made still 
more subservient to architecture than the 
Egyptian : for they are all in relief, There 
are no free figures. The Assyrian statues 
found at Cyprus are all distinguished by 
their helysets, their beards, and the peculiar 
simple drapery 

When Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Tyre 
in 571, B.C., he crippled the power of the 
Pheenicians in Cyprus as elsewhere, and gave 
the Greeks a chance to gain a firm foothold 
on the island. With their increasing infiu- 
ence, the art of the Greeks began to flourish. 
There is a fine specimen of it, which is recog- 
nized to be a statue of Hercules, by the knot- 
ted club and lion’s skin. This statue is one 
ot the most valuable of the collection, and 
would bring about ten dollars. 

The next period in the history of Cyprus 
is again one of Egyptian ascendency, and the 
statues of this time, although still Assyrian, 
show the influence of Egyptian art. One 
specimen exhibits the Assyrian helmet, beard 
and drapery, but also the conventional 
breadth of shoulder peculiar tothe Egyptian 
statues. 

After this the faces and drapery of the 
statues become more and more Grecian. One 
specimen is the most perfect example of 
Greek art in the collection, and it is not forty 
years removed from the date of the finest 
specimens of sculpture Greece has ever pro 
duced. The statue of the Discus Thrower 
shows indeed a giant step in advance ; but it 
was very long before the development was 
reached. For five hundred years the Greeks 
were, like ourselves, too busy making money 
to have any art of their own. When we, in 
our brown-stone fronts, etc., imitate some of 
the least desirable features of ancient art, and 
thus expose ourselves to criticism, we may 
point to the Greeks as imitators before us. 
The Diseus Thrower, just referred to, dates 
not 150 years after the statue of Hercules. 

After the Persian wars, when Cyrus had 
taken Babylon, and Cambyses conquered 
Egypt, the Pheenicians, who were the allies 
of the Persians. again flourished in Cyprus 
Then the faces of the statues assume the 
semitic type, but otherwise preserve Greek 
characteristics. A figure in which the drap 
ery is very carefully executed shows the pe- 
culiar ribbed woolen under garment, pecu- 
liar to later Greek statues. 

The temple in which so many valuable 
objects were found was 60 feet long and 30 
feet wide. It was built of mud bricks, 5 feet 
high and 2 feet thick, dried inthe sun, and 
had a wooden roof. Inthe course of time 
the bricks crumpled, the roof rotted away! 
the space between the statues was filled up, 
and other debris accumulated above it. 
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Do Not burden the young pupi! with any 
show of logic in your teaching, but so select 
the successive exercises and so conduct them 
that, engrossed as he may be in attending to 
isolated facts as they appear, he may find, in 
the end, that he has been going step by step 
toward a truth to which all the facts have 
been made subordinate. He may not under- 
stand the logic which links the successive 
steps ; be content to know that his mind has 
been compelled to work in a logical way, and 
that correct habits are involuntarily formed 
by the repetition of appropriate exercises. 

Lz Roy C. Coo.ey. 














DIELECTRIC MACHINE. 

We record with much pleasure, for the in- 
formation of persons interested, a brief dis 
cription of a double plate Dielectric Machine, 
which may be examined or obtained, at No. 
8 Bond street, New York. 

Both plates are of hard rubber. The fric- 
tion plate is seventeen inches in diameter ; 
The main plate is twenty-four inches in di- 
ameter, giving sparks of twelve inches in 


length, It isa es egpesnten, 
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The New York School Journal 


offers special inducements to its sub- 
scribers forthe centennial year It is a 
paper that posseses extraordinary value to 
teachers and all interested in education. 
It will recognise the fact that this is 
a country where the education of its cit- 
izens has become the business of the 
government, and will strive to have it 
stand, not second, but first, in public im- 
ce. 

It will lay before its readers the most 
valuable facts and thoughts on educa- 
tion in a condensed yet fresh and effec- 
tive form, so that the real progress of our 
country in this respect can be readily 
learned by a perusal of its columns. 

It will labor in the interests of teach- 
ers ; it will take notice of every move- 
ment that effects them ; and will sturdi- 
ly uphold the value and dignity of his of- 
fice. 

No teacher or school officer can afford to 
be without it, for it gives information not 
to be found in any other paper. 


TERMS for 1876 


The subscription price of the SCHOOL 
Journat will be $2,50 including postage. 
This offer is made to those only who 
pay strictly in advance. We now offer 
to the teachers of the United States the 
the best and cheapest weekly educational 
paper published in the world. 


TERMS. 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, IN ADVANCE, $2.50 
FIVE COPIES. 
TH 


-_ 

These terms apply oniy to those who 
send the money direct to this office—not 
to those who subscribe through eur a. 
gents, who collect $2.50 from each sub- 
scriber. 

The safest way to send money is by 
postal money order or registered letter or 
draft. Money not so sent is at the sen- 
der’s risk. 

All new subscribers date one year 
from the time the name is received at 
our office. 

Persons wishing a specimen copy be- 
fore subscribing can have it promptly 
mailed on receipt of a three-cent pos- 
tage stamp to prepay postage on same. 

Good canvassing agents wanted every- 


$11.00 


$20.00 


where, to whom liberal cash commissions | 


will be allowed. 
: ADDRESS 
A. M, Kellogg, 
No. 17 Warren Street, 
New York, 








SPLENDID OFFERS! 


Popular Premiums! 
CIVEN AWAY! 


Thousands of teachers in every section 
of the country, will desire to possess onz 
of the several beautiful pictures we are 
now prepared to offer as premiuis, 
The “PicruRE OF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS” is probably the most unique and 
valuable picture ever sent forth by any 
publisher; it will prove without doubt 
the most attractive and popular one ev- 
er offered to teachers. The subject of 
the picture being in supervision of the 
celebrated Public Schools of the great 
city of New York, necessarily stand at 
center of the educational activities of the 
Western Continent, and every wide a- 
wake and earnest teacher in the land 
will want to own the elegant picture in 
which they are grouped together so as 
preserve the living characteristics of each 
individual 

In order to offer a choice, we have al- 
so made a contract to have copies of the 
TAMBOURINE PLAYER, one of the most 
artistic and beautiful pictures ever seen, 
made by the un-equaled Albert-type pro- 
cess, the secret of the method being 
known only to one man in this country. 
And in addition to these. in order to en- 
courage subscriptions, as well as taste 
among the teachers we have secured cop- 
ies of some of the finest pictures in the 
country a list of which is given below. ; 
€ Of these pictures we have to repeat, 
they are not chromos, but first dass in 
every respect, worthy to be framed in el- 
egant style, and fit to grace any Fifth 
avenue mansion. \ 

We propose for a limited time, to pre- 
sent a copy of one of these pictures to 
every old or new subscriber not in arre- 
ars who shall send us $2,50. We shall 
register the names as received, and send 
off the picture promptly. We are ready 
to give away, 


10,000 , 
of these beautiful pictures on the terms 
peoposed. Send us your names at once. 
Will all our old subscribers and friends 
move promptly in the matter. 

Extra copies of these pictures will be 
sold to subscribers post paid at 50 cents 
each, as well as to those who join in 
clubs. 


List of Pictures. 


Tue New York SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Pustic SCHOOLS, 

THE MADONNA. 

THe TAMBOURINE PLAYER, 

Tue Horse Fair. | 

In DANGER. 

Tue Turee GRACES, 


In addition to these, we have mang 
others of equal value which we wish the 
teachers to possess either to grace their 
own apartments, or to suspend in the 
school-room. 
As the supply of these may be exhaus- 
ted it will be well to give in ordering the 
names of several so that being out of the 
first we will send the second and so on, 
ADDRESS THE 

NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street, 

New Yor, ° 
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,Publisher’s Department. 


HEALTH AND LABOR-SAVING IN THE Hovse- 
HOLD. 


Among the usefal; inventions “which the 

progressive spiritjof this wondrous age has 
produced, scarcely any contributes more to 
the health and comfort of families, than the 
best improvementsin steam machinery for 
cleaning carpets, entirely freeing them from 
dust and sand, from moths, eggs of insects, 
and the miasm that arises from carbonic and 
sewer gases, which become very poisonous 
where ventilation is imperfect or neglected. 
' The rapid collection of dust, fine sand, of 
moths and small insects in the households of 
great cities, make a yearly cleansing very 
necessary to all who would preserve the 
health and vigor of children, or who would 
cherish in them the sweet influence of a high 
moral and cheerful tone of life. The activity 
of children and youth is proverbial. It is 
necessary to health and cheer‘ul spirits. 
But it is not more so than a close and chemi- 
cally and atmospherically sweet home, in 
which this activity shall have bent aud free 
scope. ‘I'he moral influence of clean carpets, 
clean and well-ventilated homes for children 
and mothers is greater than most people im- 
agine. 

Let the little’ or larger ones tread’ over 
carpets laden with dust and fine sand, and 
when theslanting rays of the rising or set- 
ting sun passes into the apartments, you will 
see a cloud of dust filling the room, which 
scarcely an adult would wish constantly to 
breathe. But all this, and more or less of 
the miasm of sewer and carbonic. acid gases 
fills the lungs of children and females who 
live mostly in the household, unless the car- 
pets are thoroughly cleaned and ventilated 
yearly, Thedifference between clean houses 
in carpets and all appurtenances is the differ- 
ence between intelligence and ignorance, or 
culture and refinement, or the want of it. 

These thoughts are pressed upon us in 
visiting and examining the new machinery 
at the establishment of T. M. Stewart, 326 
Seventh avenue, for beating, brushing and 
scouring carpets. It is a five-story building, 
which has one floor for each branch of the 
work ; one for beating and brushing, one for 
scouring and thorough washing when re- 
quired, one for folding and drying, one for 
storing, and one for receiving. This ma- 
chinery is so perfect, that all qualities and 
kinds of carpets are made as clean as new 
carpets, without the slightest injury to text- 
ure, and scoured without injury to texture 
or color, where these are obscured and worn 
off. He isthe inventor, or has made great 
improvements of most of this machinery, and 
gives his personal attention to the business, 
and among his patrons are a large number 
of the first families of the city, who yearly 
give the entire work of renovating their car. 
pets into his hands. 

The wretched metal and finger pad Trusses 
loaded with the hated memorics of past suf- 
fering, are abandoned forever, now that the 
Elastic Truss Co., 683 Broadway, comforta- 
bly hold and soon cure rupture, 


We refer to elementary study, and espe- 
cially to slementary study of physical. sci- 
ence. Every truth gained should, in itself, 
be a valuable acquisition, to be used as capi, 
tal with which to acquire more. The acquisi- 
tion of every truth should be made the occa- 
sion for exercise of perception, of judgment, 
of memory ; of perception, that it may be 
made keener; of judgment, that it may be 
clarified and strengthened ; of memory tha- 
it may become more tenacious. He who can 
perceive facts readily and clearly,}] who can 
infer truth accurately, and who can retain 
them and command the use of them in emer- 
gencies, may still lack much that is usually 
included in the term culture; but he will 
have that without which all other ‘culture 
will be comparatively useless. ‘ 

; LeRor C. CooLey. , 


FIFTY 
COOD BOOKS 


FOR 


TEACHERS. 


FIFTY CENTS, 


Mitchell’s Hints for the Overwoked. 
Eggleston’s (G. C.)How to Educate, Yourself. 
Schmidt's History of Education. 

Burton’s Observing Faculties. 

Camp’s Illustrative Teaching. 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 

Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 


ONE DOLLAR, 


Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons., 

Douai’s Kindergarten. 

Hailman’s Object Teaching. 

Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela- 
tions 

Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. 

Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No sex in Education, 


ONE DOLLAR and a QUARTER 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. 

Mann & Peabody’s Kindergarden Guide. ; 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
Herbert Spencer’s Education. 

Clarke’s Sex in Education. : 

Well’s Graded Schools: 

Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teach. 
Russell’s Normal Training. 


ONE DOLLAR and A HALF. 


Potter & Emerson’s Schoo] and Schooimaster. 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. , 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. | 
Northend’s Teachers Assistant. ( 
Teacher and Parent. 
Calkin’s Primary Object Teaching. 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene. 
Holbrook’s Scheo! Management. 
Jewell’s School: Government, 
Wickersham’s School Economy. 
Richter’s (Jean Paul) Levana.¢ 
Clark’s Building of a Brain, . 
Davies’ (Emily) Higher Edueation “of tWo- 
men. 
Dwight’s Higher Christian Education, @ 
Mansfield's American Education. 
Northrop’s Education Abroad. 
Ogden’s Science of Education. 


ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY FIVE,’ 


Todd’s Student’s Manual. 

Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro, ) 

Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects. 

Kingsley’s Health and Education. 

Brackett’s (Anna C.) Education of American’ 
Girls. ; 

Mayhew’s Universal Education. ' %, 

Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. 

Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. ~ -// 


s 


TWO DOLLARS,” 





Youman’s Culture demanded % by Modern 
Life. m 


THREE DOLLARS and a HALF \ 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. 
The above named volumes will be 

mailed post paid on receipt of price, ’ 
ADDRESS 
Publishers N. Y. Schoo! Jour. 
17 WakreN Sr. 





The Tribune Extras. 


A Library for One Dollar. 
Literature, Art, Science, His- 
tory and Political Dis- 
cussion. 





= 

No.1, Tyndall on light. i0cents, 

No, 2. Beecher, Fields, Phillips, Bellows. Mark 
Twain. 10 cents.’ sins wand 
5 & Prof. Wilder, Prof. Barker, Prof, Young. 

No, 4. Shakespearean Sttidies, 3. W 
Btudies: Parton's Pligrim Pethert, “lo osa i” +» Az 
=e Beecher’s Seven Lectures for Ministern, 10 

No. 7. Beecher’s con H 

Re cluding Lectures 
tarian A) 


t 

“ Creed 

“The Death Menace ;” “History of Sec- 
” 10 cents, 

No. 8. The Meth Creation, Twelve Leclures 
Prof. Agassiz; The ossil Man of Mentone; The ref 
of Dyeing ; The West in Ages Past. 10 cents. 

No. 9. Tilustrated. Six Lectures by Richard A. Proce 
tor and Lectures by Prof. Agassiz pf a am 
10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 
aia ® IMustrated.—Science for 1873.— 

e Association for the Advancement 
ce Portland; Deep Sea Dredging, illustrated. 
cen 

No. 14. Prof. Agassiz’s Lectures on the Amazon ; 
ss :— age. ners Expedition); The U. 

xpedition @ Rocky Mountains (Prof. 
Ww. D. Whiteer and Dr, F. V. Hayden). 10 cents, 

No. 15. The Site of Ancient Troy (Bayard T: lor; 
Brown-Sequard on the Nerves; Peeters Tassedh 
Lectures. 10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 18. Sumner Eulogies; Senator Sch’ Bos- 
ne Congress Tributes; Gungresmman Eihotl's 5 
cen 2 


No. 19, National Academy of Sciences at 


Washing- 
— April 1874 _—_ We Two Brains of Alco- 


10 


. 23. dall, Science and Religion; Huxley, 
2 n of Lie Owen Man's Earliest mew Moe 
Sosh’s Rep’ . 10 ts. 
Ssomtn) ly cents. (Pamphlet ition, 
No. 25. The Gladstone Controversy ; The 
Decrees; Re by Manning and Acton. 10 
(Pamphlet ition, 20 cents.) tt 
No. 26. The Bible and Seience, Dr. J, W. Dawson: 
Lecture by Howard Crosby. 10 » (Pam 
Edition, 20 cents,) ” _ on 
The ENTIRE EXTRA SERIES abeve 
described sent by mail for $1 


TRIBUNE Extras Nos. 8,10, and 14, in- 
clusive, will be sent by mail to any address 
in the United States for 25 cents ; Kos. 1 to 
9 inclusive, or Nos. 6, 7,8, 10, and12 or 
Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 14; or Nos. 1, 2,3, 7, 8, 
10, and 14, will be sent to any address for 50 
cents. 

No, 12. Evang Alliance Extra (thirty 
pages.) m+ aa avrr 

No. 21. One Year of Science; 

Comets; Chemistry’s Cen s 
Association and Philol 
10 centa, (Pamphlet 

No. 

1 qnagerd Taylor’s Letters from Egypt and 

No, 27. 


Vatican 


that 
cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents. 
No. 29. Ex-Secretary on Finance (eleven articles 
Reverdy Johnson’s Letter on Specie Payments, 
sheet form only.) 10 cents, -™ 


. by Prof. 
J, L. Le Conte, and H. A. Newton. 
30 conte} 10 cents. (Pamphlet 


Address THE TRIBUNE, New Yorx 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S , 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers,> 


303—404—170-351, 


Having deen assumed by other Makers, we desire to 
caution the public in respect to said imitations. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sone AGENT. 








CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 
Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 
the 
proper of disguised 
ornamental. 
‘Wills, 


CARPET CLEANING. _ 
CARPET CLEANING. 


TT. M STEWART, © ° 
(Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West 82d Street,) 
326 SEVENTH AVENUE, , 





: AND, 
34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYH, E. D. 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


Carpets thoroughly freed from dust and moth with 
out Spey to the hncee fabri og ba 


ic. 

Also by our new method, we can remove all STAINS 
from Carpets, whstever cause, without injury to color 
Orders, by post or otherwise, promptly attended to, 





UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary. 
PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET OR DAMP YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN |S serene AND RE 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 
Bet. Broadway and Fifth ave., NEW YORK, 


AXD 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 
TEMPLE & FOX, Proprietors. 








‘PRINTING PRESSES. 








YOUNG AMERIOA 
PRESS. 


This is not a Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and then 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 
A CATCH PENNY 
‘AFFAIR, 
Where to put money into the 
pockets of the inventor, at the 
expense of the public, but a genuine printing press, 
from the hands of a practical press builder, alike adapt- 
ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the genera- 
printer, It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best. 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro- 
prietor and manufacturer, 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
78 Cornhill street, Boston; or 53 Murray st., New York 
FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 





THE 
Novelty Printing Press 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Send stamp for catalague with tes 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 


BENJ. O. WOODS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Description of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 





at ee 
Roar eon Sse 
Resolutions 





plain 
aaa 
' +48 Quampens St. Room 7, New Yorx. 


Card Press $5.00. 
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What our Readers Say. 


——— 


1 like itstone much and think in its pes 


ent form it will prove an acceptable and val. 
unable auxilliary in the cause of education, | 
[heartily recommend the JOURNAL to all 


teachers. 


Henry KIDDLE. } 
* Supt. of Schools N. Y. City. | 


rt deserves the praise and support of the | 


profession, because it has invariably defended | 
the dignity of the teacher as indicated by | 


the compensation he received. 


In other | 


words, it has been the consistent advocate of 
the teacher and the opponent of all reduc- ‘ 


tion of salaries. For this as well as for other 
reaaons, it should receive the support of all 
the eachers of New York, Tuom, 8s HunTER. 

President of Normal College. 


Amos M. KELoae, Esq. 
Dear Sir :—I desire to say to you, that I re- 
gard your ScHOOL JOURNAL of great im- 
portance to the cause of education in our Pub- 
lic Schools. _I am sure every teacher would 
derive great benefit from its perusal, and no 


Trustee should be without it. 
Respectfully Yours, 
Joun F. Trow. 


A.M. Ker 

In reply to your note, I 
would etate that I have been a constant 
reader of the JOURNAL for years, and hope 
that every teacher in the city will take it, nor 
do I see how they can well get along with- 


out it. 
B. PERKINS. 
Inspector of the nth ‘School District. 


I read with much interest the New YorK 
ScHOOL JOURNAL and desire to express my 
high appreciation of its merits, and to recom- 
mend it to all the teachers in my district. 
In these days teachers cannot afferd to be | 


without a first class School Journal. ¢ ¢ 
CasPER G. BROWER. 





Commissioner for Westchester County, N. Y. 


Permit me to express my admiration of | 


your paper. Itis able, fresh, lively and | 
practical, and in every way an honor to the | 


cause it represents. 
EDWARD BROOKS. 
Principal of Millersville. Pa. Normal School. 


Prof A. M. Kellogg. 
My Dear Sir. 
I read the New YORK 
ScHooL JOURNAL with pleasure. You are 
doing an excellent work for the teachers and 
deserve their hearty suppert,and I cheerfuly 


enclose my subscription. 
Yours mos* tru y 
W. 1. /rELPs. 
Principal Normal School, Winona, Minn, 


* 1am pleased with the paper, as you know, 
1 have read it ever since it was started, and 
am gratified that Mr. Kellogg is at its helm. 
With your long experience you are just the 
person, we should think to conduct it. May 
you prosper. &. PETERSON. yv 


I send you eleven subscrivers, in addition 
tomy own: That shows what we think of 
the N. Y. Scoot JouRNAL. R.8. 


I will see that you have a good list from 


my floor, in fact they all willtuke it, I can 
safely say. 
Principal, 
G. 8. No.— 


} 


USE THE 
CELEBRATED 


MODEL 


PRESS, 


and do all your own printing, 
Price $6.00 to $35.00 
Best In THE WoRED 
For Teachers, business men 
and young printers Thousands in use. Send two 3 
cent stamps for a profusely illustrated 60 page Catal- 
ogue and Price List entitled, “* How to Print.”” J 
W. Davenapar& Co., Mfrs. and dealers in Type and 
printing Material. 431 & 436 Walnut Sreet, Philadephia, 


Pa. 

4 “ SCIENCE 

Boys & Cirls ts roni'ts 

fall < good fun and pictures. After read- 

know as much about your bodies, inside 

Ee eo the Gecter can ck you, Send for contents 

table and find out all about it. Free to all, 
A SPLENDID BOOK FOR AGENTS. 

PUBLISHING Ca., 





tage 
URRAY 
129 East 28th Street, New Yor*. 


CENTENNIAL 
Book of Biography 


the great men 
FIRST 100 YEARS OF OUR IN ‘NDEPENDENCE. 
The glory of America is her great men. yee | 
wants to read their lives at the Centennial 
AGENTS WANTED. Agents se a “sould 
The greatest 








DISEASES CURED.— 
New 4 DP = - 
an 


CHRONIC 


oases wate tty ne ag ty — =e il- 
by Dr. E, B. Foore of 120 Lexington Ave , 
rsof this book are at liberty to con- 

SULT its author, > perpen Sy wee, rR 
mail, pe $3.25. Contents tables 
AGENTS ANTED, MURRAY HILL PUB- 
Lane ne (Jomun P. JeEwerr, Manager,) 129 


lustratio: 
N.Y. 





THE CENTENNIAL. 


National Institute, 


AT THE 


Centennial Crounds, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.1 


OpENInG JuLy 4, 1876, AND CONTINUING 
EIGHT WEEKS, WITH DAILY SESSIONS, FROM 
8 To 10 o’cLock A, M. 

Instruction in Industrial Art, Primary 
Methodc, Language lessons, Elocution, Peda- 
gogy. and lectures on the Educational Prob- 
lems cf the times, by eminent educators. 
(For circulars and other information, 
address GEO. P. BEARD, Atlas Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. 





ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 





) ADE of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 
B will not break nor get out of order; gives periect 
satisfaction in every respect: has strong medical en- 
dorsements : light, porous, healthy, graceful. Mailed 
om receipt of fifty cents, Liberal terms to the trade, F 
W. Sullivan & Co. Show Rooms 815 Broadway Factory 
61 Hudson St. New York. P. O. Box 2,386, 





A BEAUTIFUL SET OF 
TINUOUS GUMTEETH, $ 


Scapseved Wheishens Rutiher—Gho mastesmtertahte 
sod Ghmly-Aling material wor Warranted equal to 
$1.00. Shpiene Guestnd ty Gs Rieioet ieee. | ne 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace 
tn 1857, was, $1.00. 
“NEW YORK DENTAL ROOMS,” 
Bet. 16th and 17th Sts, 262 Sixth Ave. N. ¥. 








WONDER CAMERA. 


We have one of E. 1. Horseman's Wonder Cameras | 





The JoURNAL is to my mind an excellent 
paper, it isa benefit to me, long though I 
have been in theschool-room. Continue it 
and send in your bill. 


Buffalo N. Y. 


We of Grammar School No. — like it very 
much. There will bea full list from this 


quarter, anc. I hope all will oe = | aa 
pS 


It is not surpassed by any other Journal. 
My only regret is that it isnot in the hands 
of every teacher in the land, 





Ww. D. & 





Will show a common carte de visite, watch, etc. Fitted 
wiih powerful oil lamp, folding oil paper screen, 3x5 __ 
feet, Just the thing for aschool. Will be sold 
choaap. 





E.N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, ° 
190 W. Fearth st., Cincinnati, O., 


Are authorized to contract for advertising in 
this paper. 
Estimates turnished free. Send for a 


for sale. Warranted in perfect order, as good as new | 


AGENTS WANTED. 
PONSTANT, EMPLOTIEN 


wih oeud turn simp, 2D. Young, Williamsburgh, 





—At home, 
« Male se 





QUPERE VISITING CARDS, pen written. 12 fot | 


25 cents; 25 for 40 cents, 
samples, 10 cents. Address J. D. 





a day at Agents 
$12 Laka ‘Thur 4°Co. 


$5 Wg 20% 


pr-- Outfit and 





aL home, Samples Me b $i fre om. 
TNSON & CO., Portland, M 





$40 Teste and Fomabe Agee Profits per week | 
© prove it or ait $500. ——_ 
Catalogues of Chromos and Novelties, Free 
samples 20 cf ats. 


GEO. L. FELTON & 00, 
119 & 121 Nassau St. New York City 





ANTED.—Agents for the best-sel 
Packages in the world. It contains Tyree 
¥. envelopes, golden Pen, Pen-holder, Pencil, 


ard Measurt, and a we! Siz 
with ypir of elegant Sleeve Bi ee 1 ." 2c. This 
Saat Sa the puvluber of this 
the money. 


Paper, nt Seund, as vepeesen ne 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y¥. 








2 1,000 “GENTE Staden' Men and 
‘omen wanted 


to eell” the TENN 
| om Ieee of of ay wes SIATESE. 


why -y ~~ p+ bog yh es 


seated Boston Globe. Not 

bata neste tose A nas bay AE 

,, a. U Sener t in every city of 1 
a Gece RDY baw v4 Sa ape 


THE INDUCEMENTS. 


BESTE ture Gnsrmesteei Plate Reprod 





remunerative field for Agents ever offer- 
Agents ai Send Scent stamp or particulars. 
aa = Illustrated , ~~ T* wa 15 cts. 
omen can do well at this 
estes bisa. THE GRAPHIC OO., New You. 


00 A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectus, representing 


PEAT VN R 
150 DISTINCT BOOKS 
wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 
single books fail, Also Agents wanted on our Mag- 
niticent Family Bibles. Superior to all others. 
And our Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 
3000 Superb Illustrations These Books beat the 
world Full particulars free. Address 
JOUN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. Pa. 


* THEO.J.HARBACH, 4s 


OES IMPORTER OF 
vr . 











THEMAGIC UnTERNsSTEREOPI W" 
a 


y 
‘ 


Sg EN LOSE STAMP FOR. avai vl 
809 FILBERT T ‘an 


MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES WANTEN. 


Dr. Warners Health Corset 
With Skirt Supporter snd Self c 















Patented, Sept. 38, '75 
Front. andJan.11,°76. Long front. | 
Mo A oy - te he oe 


cord, $2 ; Satteen, $1.75. 
oifaaes Semeee, * ‘Samples sent by mail to agents 
cents less than retail Give size of waist, and | 
state whether long or it is desired. Address, | 


Warner Bro’s., 763 Broadway, New York. 


GIVEN AWAY 


To every reader of the Family Journal. 


“Centennial America,” 
A $10 Tinted Engraving, Size 22:28. 
| Our Large and Beautiful Tinted Engraving, 


tnt fll lending venta and persoonge 





MB, Walle | 


NECENCY-HEALTH-ECONO- 
COMFOR' 


SAVE THE LADIES, CHILDREN, SICK and INFIRM 
trom indelicate and unnatural restraint or exposure 
® the ice, snow, mud, slush, storm or wind about a 


| gonntry privy, or to imperiect sewerage, obstructed 
| pipes ang offensive odors of the city water closet, by 
; asing th AP and CHEAPEST 


and NO OTHER 


1 
' 
’ 


BS 
———a SS 
— ik 

ce 
8? 
bd 


a 


‘ 


we 
Ww 


Handsome, Durable, Odorless. 


Latest, Simple st Improve ments. 

| ac HILD CAN MANAGE IT. 

| The Earth system only, will rid us of the thousand- 
year-old privy abomination ; but we have a great con- 

| venience, which can be used in any bed-room in city 
or country to good advantage, called 


‘| The $5 Water Closet. 


A pint of water makes it perfectly odorless with ca- 
pacity for 14 persons 1 day. Safe for 1 person 4 days 
| without offence. Positively Practical, Porta- 
ble, Popular. Just the thing for stormy days, 
dark nights, and four o’clock in the merning. 

Send stamp for Testimonials and circulars, to 


| The Wakefield Earth Closet Co. 
| 26 DEY ST., NEW YORK. # 


GOTHIC. FURNACE 


) 
\ 














For warming Schools, Churches and Dwellings,—uses 


coalor wood, Itcombines many improvements in 
Heatine and VentiLatTine, Smupiicrry, Ease or MaN- 
AGEMENT, Dunapitity, Power, Frexepom From Gas, 
Reiter to Public Schools, Astoria, L.1I. Richmond 
Hill, L. 1. St. Petera School, N. Y.—scating 800 chil- 
dren, using only 21 tons ef coal for a spe r.—st, 
Barnabas Hospital, Px vaghheepele, —Christ 
Charch, Middle Haddam, Ct. heated vith Stons of 
| coal for the winter, in use 14 years.-Rutus G. Beards- 
| lee of the Board of Education, New York, 47 #. 55th 
| St. and others, 


} Send for book. 
Alex. M. Lesley, 
226 West 23rd St. NEW YORK. 
a NO. Fr. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. WY. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of ~ 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHUECH CLass, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 


At short notice and very reasonable prices. 





70 EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 


“Time is Money!” 
ccurateandreliable 


THIRTY 


Hour Clocks 
FOR $2.00. 


THE “SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” is a 
detached lever esca; ita time piece, of careful con- 
struction. QUALITY GUARANTEED. Novel, taste- 


| tul and attractive in style‘and In every respect arti- 
cle of « pn ” ve 


y will ran in any position, and will be of 

t 34 3 They are suitable for the 

the #5 the 5 the Sa 

oon and te Oa — — 
eet Sete Ge “St. Nicholas” at one fifth 
uc actual size, Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price 
& 3. JEROME & ©O., 
New Haven, Conn. 






THE T TOLL GATE: ae cree sat tom 


SE ae Address with stamp, E.C. Aspgy, Buf: 
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HOUGHTONeSEMINARY, 


CLINTON, N. Y. 
JOHN C. GALLUP, A.M., M.D., Princrpat. 


; i tion will be, with God’s blessing, to educate the true 
cha enene n pyr saayh study is varied, thorough and complete, including 
every branch requisite for the attainment of a high degree of eulture. The Bible is 
studied regularly thro the entire course, and by the whole school. 

The charge per year, for board-and tuition, 1s $300. 


Locust Hill Seminary. for Young Ladies, 
YONKERS, N.Y. 
Miss EMILY A. RICE, Principal. 


It will be the aim of the school to provide for an education. in its true sense. An edu- 
cation of body, intellect, and soul, and no ONE cultivated to the neglect of the others ; 
and while the best facilities for ornamental and zsthetical culture will be furnished, the 
solid studies will be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as in any school. 

A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to diet, dress, study, 
gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the principal to develop those entrusted to 
her care into healthy, intelligent, refined women. yin ; 

Boarding pupils will be charged $450 per annum. This includes board, furnished 
om, fuel, lights, and tuition in Englisu, 











I 





HE MT, PLEASANTOMILTTARY ACADEMY 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 
J. HOW EK ALLEN Principal. 


This Institution, founded in 1832, has long been widely and favorably known. The corps of teachers em- 
braces six resident teachers, three visiting teachers, and three lecturing professors. There are five graded classes 
in the Regular Course of Study. Graduates from the Regular Course receive the Academy Diploma. 

Especial attention is given to the younger members of the School, as to their care and contrel out of school 

It ia believed that ample provision is made for every department of study, and for the proper more! and 


care of the young. ~ 
The circular contains and fifty prominent citizens of New York and other cities, 





the names of one hundred 
sons have been or now are pupils at this School 


PouGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ‘ACADEMY, 
POUCHKEEPSIE-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
REV. D. G WRIGHT, A. M., RECTOR: 
The Academy is under the supervision of the Regents of the University of New York. Its teachers, in the 
sveral departments, are accomplished and experienced ; and the facilitics for acquiring a thorough and finished 


education are second to none. Every effort is made to have thisa refined, Christian and happy home for the 
young ladies. 4 Diploma given to each pupil, who completes the course of study, by authority of the Regenie. 











HOME INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE- . NEW YORK. 


An English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Miss M, W. METOALF, Principal. Miss H. METOALP, Vice-Principal. 


The school building is eligibly located, and, with its secluded grounds, affords ample 
room for the health and pleasure of the pupils. 

In plan,the School combines the advantages of a first-class Literary Institution with the 
well ordered proprieties of a Christian home. Careful attention is paid to the cultivation 
of refined manners. ; 

There is a Special Course for those who design ot enter Vassar College, or prepare for 
the Harvard examinations. 

The French Department is under the direction of an able and experienced native 
teacher, and the language is spoken at prescribed times by the pupils. 


COLGATE :-ACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
FRANCIS W. TOWLE, AM, --.- - - - » Principal. 


"CER EC ESE EE. Se Eee P rr... 


POTTSTOWN, PA., 
REV. MATTHEW MEIGS, - PROPRIETOR, 


The location is delightful, being of an eminently rural description, and well calculated 
to afford enjoyment to all residing within its boundaries. 

The buildings are extensive, aud are fitted with all modern improvements for the con- 
venience of pupils. nothing having been omitted that would conduce to the health and 
comfort of those beneath its roof. 
¢€ The school is of a strictly Family character, and thorough in its instruction and dis- 
cipline, and is oa to prepare the pupil for any class in College, besides giving the 
various branches of a substantial English education. 

The charge per annum for Board and Tuition is Three Hundred Dollars, 
THE IRVINGeINSTITUTE. 

Ar TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, " 
ARMACNAC & ROWE, Principais. 


A SCHOOL DEVOTED TO THE THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND CAREFUL TRAINING OF BOYS 


- UNION HALL SEMINARY, 


JAMAICA, L. I. 
Mrs. JAS. A. FLEURY, Principal 
The pupils are under the immediate care of experienced and competent 


teachers. Every attention will be paid to the moral physical and intellectual eduéati 
of the pupils, and the text-books, system of studies, efc,, will be carefully selected to 








= =v. - - — - 








accomplish these most important results. The grounds are spacious and well arranged, 


and afford every facility for healthful exercise and ‘recreation. Diplomas and certi 
will be awarded by the Trustees of Unicn Hall to those who complete satishoctoriby- the 
prescribed course of study. 


Terms—Board and tuition, (including the common and higher English studies anv 


Latin ; also, washing) per year, from $300 to $400, 


MRS. CARRETSON’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


Boarding & Day School for Young Ladies & Children, 


52 WEST 47th STREET, bet. 5th & 6th AVENUES, NEW YORK. 
This School is located in a 








< f uiet neighbourhood, and is eminently fitted for the pur- 

poses to which it is applied. tho umber of Boarding pupils is.limited to Twelve — 
to these the Principal gives her ‘and personal . 

{3 Thoroughness in every department is a distingaisht feature of this School. 

For instruction in English, Latia, French and German, the termhe per annum, are for 

Day Pupils, from $75 to $200, for Boarding Pupils, $700. gi 


MISSES MEEKER’S 





SOHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


56 WASHINGTON ST., NORWICH, CONN. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
FLORIDA, ORANQECO., N. Y. , 
MRS,G.W.SEWARD, . : Principal. 


For Board, Fuel, Lights, and Tuition in any or all of the English branches, and Latin, 


per year, $320. 
‘a The Academic Year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each ; the first oum- 


mencing September 14, the second February 2, 





resident | 





Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


FORT EDWARD, NEW YORK. 
JOS. EK. KING, D.D., President. 


Superb brick buildings. ‘ Sixteen Professors and Teachers: A Boarding Seminary for ladies and gentlemen 
(adults). Earnestly Christian, but non-sectarian. The English branches are thoroughly provided for. Cost oi 
Fall term for board, room, fuel, washing, with common English, $63. Twenty-second year began September 2nd, 
1875. 





OPINIONS OF EXAMINERS AND VISITORS: 
“Is worthy of the extended patronage it receives.”—Rrv..Dz. Wicxuam, 1870. 
*¢ One of the finest and most ably managed Educational Institutions of its class in this country."—Dr. Szans 
in National Quarterly, 1874. v 
“4 careful survey of the workings and adaptations of this Instltution enables us to commend it to the public 


patronage.” —Bostwicx Haw er, D.D. 
: Rev. J. F. CLYNz. 2 } 187s. 


“YOUNG LADIES INSTITUTE, 
AUBURN, NEW YORK. 
Mr. anp Mrs MORTIMER L. BROWNE, Prixcrpats. 


This Institution aims to combine the advantages of ‘other educational systems, with an entire freedom from. 
their objectional features. While its literary privileges are of a high order, and it affords the intellectual stimulus 


of the larger schools, if so assumes to provide a safe and pleasant home, to which parents may entrust their 
daughters, with full confidence that no effort or expense will be wanting to the promotion of their comfort and 


SOCIAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 
The individuality of no pupil is lost; and each shares a faithful supervision in all that pertains to health, 
manners, literary and esthetic culture? The period of instruction is but the continuation of a well-ordered home life. 
iplomas are awarded to those completing the course of English and Classical study. The institution has a 
very complete Library of Reference, extensive and classified cabinets, valuable scientific apparatus, native teachers 
of modern languages, and a German Professor of Music. 


OSSINING INSTITOTE FOR YOUNG LADIRS, 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 
MISS S. 


¢ 
- 








M. VAN VLECK, 


PRINCIPAL. 





This Institution aims to combine superior educational advantages with the choicest home influences. The 
course of study embraces all those branches which are essential for the highest and best womanly culture. Parti- 
cular attention is given to the study of Musicand Art. French is spoken in the family at stated times each day. 

\ 30cialand physical culture are objects of special care, 

Board, fuel, light, and tuition in English, $320, 


Claverack College and Hudson River Instinte, 


CLAVERAOK, OOLUMBIA O0O., N.Y. 


Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., President. 























AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








What Skilled Labor Does. 


LITTL® Switzerland, surrounded by moun- 
tain fastnesses, shut out from commercial re- 
Jations, with an area one third that of Lilinois 
and with about the same populstion (the 
cases are taken for this reason), sent to the 
United States, according to the statem-nt of 
the American consul at Basle, in. 1873, at 
point of shipment, watches valued at $2,- 
520,104. To pay for these it would have 
taken im Illinois say five million bushels of 
corn. Im the.same year Switzerland sent em- 
proidery to the amount of $2,005,214; an- 
other call for four million bushels of Ilinois 
corn. Again, in the same year and from the 
same country we imported silk and silk goods 
to the value of $5,223,126, a call fer ten thou- 
sand more bushels of Illinois corn; making 
in round numbers nineteen million bushels 
which would have been necessary had the 
payment been made in corn, for three kiods 
only of manufactures requiring skilled artis- 
tic work. ‘This astonishing feat she could 
not have aceomplished with rude manufac 
tures. Transportation alone would have pre- 
vented it. 


Let us see what Alabama's settlement of 
this item would amount to in her favorite 
staple. The above amount ($9,839,454) was 
not in currency, but in gold, and would have 
required in cotton, say at Montgomery, in 
round numbers, seventy-nine million pounds, 
or 178,000 bales. The basis of this estimate 


is made upon these data: The average price |’ 


of cotton from September, 1873, to AprilA1674. 
was fourteen cents in currency ; average pre- 
mium on gold for the same period 1144 cents. 
—From “ Home and Schooi.” 





In Australia sub-cutaneous injections 
of ammonia are being used very success- 
fully for the cure of snake bites. The 
Melbourne Argus reports several cases in 
which coma had set in. One case was of a 
woman whose body was growing cold 


when the remedy was successfully sp- 
vlied. ; 





PONPS EXTRACT — ‘egetable | 
Pain a _ 


vi 
im use over | 








There never was a time when a safe and 
powerfal Bleed Depurent, capable of therongh. | 
ly purifying and renovating that important | 
fluid, was more imperatively needed than now, | 
_ Serofula and other terrible diseases of the flesh 
the glands, and the skin are eyery-where on 
the increase, and the ordinary modes of treat-_ 
ment are utterly powerless. to arrest them. | 
_ Physicians exhaust their liste of so-called spe 
| ¢ifics in vain in the endeayor to check these | 


| Syrup meets the exigency. Ulcers and erup- | 
| Ovo dienapes.o6. the: ssust-voptleat: pasate: ate | 
permanently expelled from the system by its 
| use. A combination of vegetable extracts, which | 
no taint in the blood, whether casual or trans- 
mitted, can resist, gives it absolute control over | 
all disorders arising from this cause. : 
The two most curative agents in this 
wonderful disinfectant and invigorant are 
SARSAPARILLA and STILLINGIA, both well | 
known to medical men and pharmacopolists 
as antidotes to poison in the veins which pro. 
duces and perpetuates all flesh-consuming, | 
bone-destroying, and obstinate glandular and | 
cutaneous distempers. But, although these 
admirable vegetable antiseptics have long fig- 
ured in the materia medica, the beneficent op- | 
eration of these concentrated extracts, when 
united in one medicine, was never dreamed of | 
by the profession until it was demonstrated in 
the effects of the Bleed and Liver | 
Syrup. . | 
Among the maladies for which we era | 
| warranted, by an immense mass of evidence 
in recommending the Bleed and Liver 
| Syrup as an unrivaled remedy may be nam. 
ed Scrofula or King's Beil, White Swellings | 
| Erysipelas, Chronic Sores, Aboess, Cancer, Goi- 
tre or Swelled Neck, Tumor, Carbuncle, Sal: 
| Rheum, Heart Disease, and every variety of 
| Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Boils, Humors 








, no Livery 
out it. It is used by all the 
8 Railroads and 


treet 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprai 
Harness or Saddle Btifness, 


| and fleshy fiber of the human species are liable 
| to be infested. © 











GLE Ss 
SULPHUR SOAP 


ERADICATES 
Aut Locan Sxry Diseases; 

PERMANENTLY BRAUTIFIES THE 
CoMPLEXION, PREVENTS AND REME 

Digs ReEUMATISM AND GovuT, 

a noe 
OF THE AND 

Is A REvIABLE DIstnFECTANT. 

This popular and inexpensive reme- 
dy accomplishes the sAME RESULTS 
48 COsTLy SuLPHUR Barus, since it 
PERMANENTLY REMOVES ERUPTIONS 
and Irrrrations of the Skin. 

CoMPLEXIONAL BLEMISHES are al- 
ways obviated by its use, and it ren- 
ders the cuticle wondrously fair and 
smooth. _ , * 

Sores, Sprarme, Bruises, Scaups, 
Burns and Cuts are SPEEDILY HEALED 
by it, and it prevents and remedies 
“7 = D strengthens 

T REMOVES DANDRUFF, 
the roots of the — —~ preserves 
its youthfulcelor, & DISINFECTANT 
of Clothing and Linen used in thesick 
room, and as a Prorection against 
Contacious Diskases it is unequaled. 


Physicians emphatically endorse it. 
Prices, 25 anp 50 Cents rer Cake, 
Per Box, (8 Cakes.) 60c and $1.20. 
N. B. There is economy in buying the large cakes. 
Me Sold by all Druggists. e 
“¢ Hill's Hair and Whisker a 
Black or Brown, 50c. oe 


0, H, OREPRRRTOK, Prop'r, 7 Sith Av, LY. 











IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the Medica} 
, Profession. Dr. Wm. HALL'S BALSAM For | 
THE LUNGS Cures Coaghs, Colds and Con. 
sumption, and all diseases of the Throat and 
Chest, Dr, TOWNSLEY’S TOOTHACHE 
ANODYNE cures in one MINUTE. 


HENRY'S CAMPHOR ICE, 
for Chapped Hands, Chafed Skin, ete. 
A Most RELIABLE PREPARATION, 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 





Compound Fluid Ext. 





BUCHU. 
MEDICAL DEPOT. 


No. 104 South TENTH St. belew CHEST- 
NUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS 
AND UNPRINCIPLED DEALERS, 
Who endeavor to dispose “or THEIR OWN"and “OTHER” 





EDEY’S 
CARBOLIC TROCHES, 


A Speolalty for Sore Throat, 


the Carbolic Acid of which the Troches are in part com- 
posed acting as es HEALING AGENT and curing al! form 
of ulcerated and inflamed surtaces of the larynx and epi- 
glottis. 








A specialty for Horseness, the Cleansing power of the IN FH eS 
Carbolio Acid tending to expel ali collections and forma- ATTAINED BY” c 
tionaof Mucous Matter, Phiegm, etc., and restoring « Helmbold's Genuine Preparations. 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the e a Extrect Buchu | 
throat and windpipe. “ an a 

EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely rv 4 “ __ Tauproved Rese Wash.’ 
lied on as a preventive in all cases of Small Pox, Vay's- SOLD BY 
loid, ete. A specialty for Common Colds, Coughs, ané ait 
disorders of the Throst, Chest, and Lungs. ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 

80LD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 48K FOR HELMBOLD’S 
Price 25 Cents per Bottle. TAKE 5 OTHEB 





Oe anal a“ 

HALE’S 

Howey or Horenounn aro TAR 
YOR THE CURE OF 

Coveus, Couns, Ixrivenza, Hoarsr- 

yess, Dirriceitt Brearaine, aND 

ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 

BroncntaL Tunes, axp Lcxoa, 
LEADING TO CONSUMPTION. 

This infallible remedy is composed of 
the Howzy of the plant Horehound, in 
chemical union with Tas-BaLM, extract- 
ed from the Lirg Prikcreie of the 
forest tree Apres Batsamma. or Balm 
of Gilead. = 

The Honey of Horehound sootHEs 
AND SCATTERS all irritations and inflam- 
mations, and the Tar-Balm cLrANsEs 
AND HRALS the throat and air-passages 
leading to the lungs. Frve additional 
i ts keep the organs cool, moist, 
and in bealthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great 
medicine of a famous doctor, who has 
saved thousands of lives by it in his 
Is vate tice. 

* ~The Tar Balm has no BAD 
TASTE or smell. 


PRI 50 CaNnTs AxD $1 PER BOTTLE, 
a @aving to bay large size, 
Gold by all Druggists. 


“Pike's Toothache Drops”’ 
eure in 1 minute. 


HENRY'S. . 
INSECT POWDER 


18 AN INFALLIBLE DESTROYER OF 


ALL INSECT LIFE, 


USE STRICTLY ACCORDING DIRECTIONS. 


KILLS FLIES LIKE SHOT.* 





Torture Instantly Allay 
Dr. Townsley’s 


INDIAN VEGETABLE 
TOOTHACHE ANODYNE. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


DR BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA, 


Fer Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Cramps, Colic, Diarrhag 
Cholera Morbus,Cholera Infantum, Sprains Burns, Scalds 
Bruises, Chilblains, Frost Bites, Swellings, Soreness of 
Joints, and al! painful affections of the body, external or 
ternal. For Colds, Sore Throat, Quinsy, and diseases 
of the throat and mucous membrane it is an invaluable 
remedy. #or sale everywhere. Price 25 omts, 50 centa, 
and §1 per bottle. 





‘UPHAM’S 
FRECKLE, TAN, AND PIMPLE « 
BANI SHER. 


A few applications of this preparation wil! 
remove Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or 
Blotches on the Face and reader the complex- 
lon clear and fair. For softening and beautify- 
ing the skin it has no equal. 

Price 50 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid for 
75 cents. 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
Wholesale Agents, 8 and 9 College Place,N.Y- 
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Adamantine Hardnesss, Exquisite Marking Finish, 
Enduring Black, Fine and Smooth, very easy to Urase, 
remaine Black. 

Sent by express in any quantity, Boanps or Epuca- 
Trion do well with it. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and 
persons with common skill can make a perfect black 


board, upon any smooth surface, which will be free 
from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. 


N, Y. SILICATE BOOKSLATE CO., 
191 Fulton Street. 





FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
Manufacturers of 
Patent Sprine Back Account Books, 
Al) kinds first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, Desks, 

Portfolios, Scrap Books, Ex Books, D 
Ladies’, Gents’ and Family Wash egy t Pocket 
Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, W: -, &e, 
We keep everything in our line, and sell nat at 


To PRINTERS.—Use our Patent Composition for t gd 
Rollers; also, our Patent Copysable Printing Ink. 





A CARD. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICES! 

0 di Stereoscopic Views 75 cents mail 
two pon for 10 can, ten Album voll A 25 
cents. All kinds, both American and Foreign, Whole 
sale and retail. Address, 

J.C. HENRY & CO., 
Glens’ Falls, N. Y, 














Extra Inducements ORs, 
suit al 


PHELPS & SON, 


Prices and Terms to 


A\WWOW 0Z$I0}.g$ eouvyg 
“sMIGOW OTe 1 et PRR 


PIANOS. 
Pianos and Organs Rented, and rent allowed towards 
purchasing. 
308 Fulton Street, opposite Johnson, Brooklyn 








10 Per Cent Net. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds, 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by PERSONAL INSPECTION. In many 

ears business, have never lost a dollar’ We pay the 
Tiavest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a ‘hey for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely to 
see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for partic- 
ulars. References in - State vi ,—J — 

. WA 
WRENCE, KANSAS, 


£2" Collsctions throughout the West a specialty, 


No Friendly Voice to Creet Me. 


Song and chorus by the popular composer, H. P 
Danxs, This beautiful song, although new, is 
a great favorite, Every one wishing something 
really beautiful should send for a cop ar. 
agra of postage) for 35 cents, by W. H. BONER 
a ‘asic Publishers, 1 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadel-, 
, 


new or 





HOW TO 

Stammering, Corns, Bunions, 
oan | Sick-headache, Neuralgia, 
seattd boomy , Drunkenness, Rheu- 


The Hair Grow, Ginger Beer, 
MAKE Cologne, JockeyClub Bouquet, 
Ottawa Beer. 


Send 20 cts. for each Receipt, or 3 for 40 cts., 

5 for 60 cts., 8 for 80 cts., or the 13 for $1.00. 
Address FARRELL & CO., 

268 Keap Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








BELLS. 
YER Mirin: 


ew MELL xt Co 


A SCHOOL .FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced, fully ye 


i 
BLYMVER M. SikNUPACTURING Co., 
6% West Eigh t., Cincinnati, O, 








Meneely’ s Bells. 


Ch ublic since 1826, 
+ eer Tt | MENEELY BE BELL FOUN- 
Patent Mountings, 


ar" a zroy 


Free. ty jo. deg 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of and Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotary 
Farms, 


aa, ower Clocks, ete “Pay Warvnied 
Vandusen 6 710, 102 Jon b ihe B. Booead Bt, Cha, 


langings, for Churches. 
Court-houses, Fire 





MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED <-sUNAPPROACHED 


ce by any others. 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR +: 
VIENNA, 1873, PARIS, 1867. 


ONLY in'ssror in mer hn. orwhich p yrevent such extrcrd 


MEE premiums at Indus- 
shave not beens 


than One Thousand (sent yy 


on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
eee owes 


NEY SUR i ope oonsse 
PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN == 

EASY PAYMENTS, earns 
GATALOGES = er 


pres rary meg fd 
TON; 25 Union 


NEW YORK; or vor 80 & re 
Adamas 8t., CHICAGO. 


eLVER CAROLS 


ONE MILLION 


pe and Youth will be Sage from this last, ly, 
and best DAY-fCHOOL Bing iG BOOK by 


18%, if sales increase as a ag ees the — in ole 
months as in the six mon sea 
by of the best ‘aoe in fn the p—— ~ 
uD: unequal the 
your bookseller for it, or send yy 
Specimen pages free. 





copy. a 


W.W.WHITNEY.TO LEDO,, 


Our weaving capacity is 
now 5,500 CORSETS 
daily, or a yearly 
aggregate of 


1,700,000. 


PD Bay ng Maye ng 


gising « PERE. Soar TEARECr a} “aND 

CORSET 
at Panto Rati RATES, Their 
eminently superior qual- 
ity has been more and 
more appreciated, and 
without question they 
ae now the most popu- 


BEAUTY 


made. ist. Because they are 
perfect in fit, while flexible 

ae a= natural movements of 

theform. 2d. They are sty 

lish, durable and luxurious 

towear, 8d. Being woven 

without seam, and in per- 

fect symmetry ofshape,their 

stay properties are unappro. 

ached. Our new improved. > 

qualities have one of the 

labels here printed in Gold 

and —take no other— 

cut these out and compare 

—beware of counterfeits— 
el eee Cte which our pee aes 

s have, was never p uced by weaving until the inven 

Wonderful PATENT Loom, while their eupeliony | is pore bg oy ane ‘Gala 
and Silver Medals awarded us, as well as the continually increasing 
demand. If your dealer does not keep them, send for our circular. 


UNITED STATES CORSET CoO.,, 
NEW YORK, P, 0. BOX 4928. 





HARRISON, BRADFORD &CO’S | 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 


No. 505. 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 
FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Mrs. J. T. BENEDICT’S 


BOARDING AND GAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. 


; 


THE COURSE OF STUDY includes all the branches requisite for the Moral, Mentz2’ 
and Physical education of Young Ladies. 

THE PRIMARY COURSE is adapted for children from four to nine years of age. 
THE ACADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary fundamental branches o7 <= 
English education. 

HE COLLEGIATE COURSE of four years includes the branches taught in the 
nighest Collegiate Institutions fot the education of Young Ladies. 

A POST GRADUATE COURSE, for Young Ladies who continue their reading in 
the direction of History, the higher Mathematics. Languages, Literature, etc. 

The facilities furnished for the acquirement ot Modern Languages are unsurpassed. 
Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting. 

COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and other 
eminent scholars, on Ethics, History, Literature, Science and Art. 

For instruction in English, French and Latin, terms per annum are, for Day Pupils, 
from $60 to $225 ; for Family Pupils, Board anc Tuition, $800. 

The current year begins October 1st. 

I take great pleasure in testifying to the ability of Mrs. J. T. Benedict as an instructor 
and guide to young ladies, Her views of education I consider most just, while her large 
experience has given them a practical form, Her sound judgment, her well-furnished 
mind, her conscientious faithfulness, ard her patient industry are the highest attributes 
of the teacher .. HOWARD CROSBY 


Reference is made also to Rev. William Taylor, D.D., New York ; Rev. Charles £ 
Robinson, D.D., New York ; Rev. John Worcester, D.D., Burlington, Vt. ; A. S. Hatch 
Esq., New York City ; L. M. Bates, Esq. ; J. M. Williams, Esq., Chicago, Ill. ; 

* Jersey City. N. J.; Walter Carter, Esq., of Carter & Bros., New York. 


PEOPLE’S LINE FOR ALBANY... 


THE LARGEST AND Most MAGNIFICENT RIVER STEAMERS IN THE WOoRrRLD. 


The St. John, Drew and Dean Richmond. 


ON of the above steamers will leave Pier 41 N. R., foot Canal street, DAILY (SUN 
DAYS excepted,) at 6 o'clock, arriving at Albany in ‘time to connect with trains for 
Saratoga avd North and West points. Returning—leave Albany at 8 p. m., oron the ar 
tival of connecting trains from the West, North and Bast. T rough tickets can be hed 
at the office on the wharf, and baggage checked to destination ; also, at Dodd’s Express 
office, 944 Broadway, At Fifth Avenue Hotel, and No 4 Court street, Brooklyn. Freight 
received until the hour of departure. 




















N.B.—State_rooms_warmed by steam in cool months. Meals served on —, 
pean plan, ° 





